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COMMUNITY CENTRES 


HE object of a Community Centre, as stated in the 
Ministry of Education Report,* is to provide a 
recreative and educational centre around which the 
neighbourhood can develop into 4@ socially conscious 
community, and where it is possible to learn, through 
managing the affairs of the centre, to participate intelli- 
gently in the work of local and national government. It 
visualises a centre where all recreational and educational 
pursuits can be followed, not only for the enjoyment that 
they will provide, but also to give play to that good neigh- 
bourliness of which there has been abundant evidence 
during the present emergency. 

This is a splendid aim, well deserving of all the encourage- 
ment and financial aid that can be given by the State. 
But how is it to be attained ? There are three important 
factors. The first is the co-operation of all classes in 
working for their own community; this requires good 
leadership, it will not grow of itself. The second is the 
appointment of a warden to give that leadership who 
““must inspire confidence and respect in the community 
that he serves.’ 
he has the help of an energetic and enthusiastic com- 
mittee, which must come from the neighbourhood itself. 
The third factor, and by no means unimportant although 
a good community spirit can be developed without it, 
is the building in which the community association is to 
have its being. 

In the question of the type of building to be provided, 
no adequate lead is given. The Report states that ‘ the 
community centre we have in mind exists at present only 
in the experimental stage.”’ But is this wholly true ? 
The fault lies, we think, in the fact that the authors of 
the Report have not looked in the right yaaees for their 
prototypes. 

For generations there have existed in all towns the club 
and the inn (not the “ gin-palace”’’) to provide for the 
adult section of the community, and, in later years, boys’ 
and girls’ clubs to provide for youth. In all three we may 
‘“meet together as individuals, and not as members of 
a church, a trades union or a political party.” 

As to the experimental nature of community centres, 
it is submitted that if the club and the inn provide satis- 
factory models, the experimental work has been done. 
Reference should be made to what has become to be known 
as ‘‘ the Carlisle experiment.’ This was started in 1915, 
and in the “ State Management Districts’? many ideal 
buildings have since been produced. Again, by sym- 
pathetic co-operation between the licensing justices and 
brewery owners in Birmingham much excellent work has 
been done. In many examples the recreational and 
assembly rooms, as well as their gardens, with their bowling 
greens, children’s playgrounds, lawns for open-air dancing, 
and the like, exceed by far the space given over to bars. 

Of the public house, Lutyens has written: ‘‘ The public 
house represents what should be the hub of our wheel of 
life, essential to our material need and second only to the 
Church that stands for and represents our spiritual necessity. 
The Church is to the spirit as the inn is to the flesh, and if 
good and well-designed, they will baulk the devil himself. 
In small communities the public house becomes the local 
club, wherein men may meet for the exchange of views 
and thereby create a common fellowship of generous 
understanding.”’ Could the object of community centres 
be better expressed than in that last sentence ? 

The alternative type of building, following the plans 





* Ministry of Education Report ‘‘ Community Centres,” H.M.S.0. 9d. net. 
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shown in the appendix to th hinlontg is something closely 
resembling a school. In th aS lov TOP Pate s a 
rooted objection to ‘‘ going back to shou” pee her 
the community association is housed in a building that 
is a school, or merely in a building that looks like one, few 
will be attracted to it. There will be no spontaneous 
growth of a community spirit, only a forced product in 
which the more healthy element is lacking. 

The Report rightly states: ‘‘ The establishment of 
social activities and particularly of a good canteen, 
should normally be regarded as the essential preliminaries 
to the work of the centre in other directions.” With this 
as the basis of the work, then what better model than the 
clubs and inns that for centuries have administered to just 
those needs ? 

A building which is rightly planned for adults will 
always be fully in use, so that for this reason alone separate 
accommodation will be required for youth organisations. 
Again there is no need for experiment, except in so far 
as the sharing of one building by many organisations is 
an experiment. Sufficient evidence exists as to the type of 
building that is required in the many boys’ clubs and 
girls’ clubs that were erected just before the war. The 
National Fitness Council made generous grants to permit 
of the erection of suitable buildings ; unfortunately many 
schemes had to be abandoned before the building stage 
was reached. 

The main difference between an adult centre and a 
youth centre is that while in the former most activities, 
but by no means all, will be shared by men and women. 
younger people (certainly boys in the 14-16 age group) 
prefer to work mainly with their own kind. Further, a 
gymnasium is a necessity in a youth centre, but cannot be 
regarded as essential to an adult centre. Apart from 
these considerations the form of the buildings will be much 
the same. Possibly the youth centre can be a little more 
spartan in its furnishings, and with younger people fresh 
from school educational activities should be easier to 
start. 

It is sometimes suggested that workshops, art rooms 
and the like can, as a measure of economy, be shared by 
adults and youth. Against this we would say that until 
there is a proven need for accommodation it should not be 
provided, and if then correctly provided there will be full- 
time use for all rooms. Thus sharing, in a properly designed 
building, would be impossible. For the same reason we 
cannot agree that ‘“‘ unless there are grave objections to 
linking up community centre provision with that for other 
purposes the method of dual provision should be fully 
explored.”’ The objection on economical grounds alone is 
that no building should be provided unless its full use is 
apparent before it is built. 

The need for a community centre or for boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in any particular locality can be determined by a 
survey which is quite easily carried out. Once the need is 
established there must be provided a building designed 
for its purpose, and for that purpose alone. Only in this 
way can the allocation of building labour and materials be 
justified. 

Unless further consideration is given to the community 
centre problem, particularly by architects, by exploring the 
needs in general and in specific cases, there is a danger that 
there will be erected a number of buildings that may house 
a few local organisations, but that will never become com- 
munity centres. The need for fresh thought is an urgent 
one, lest much valuable effort in providing buildings be 
wasted. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Parliamentary Architectural Committee. 

At the suggestion of the President 
and members of the War Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of the R.1.B.A., 
Members of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment have formed an Architectural Com- 
mittee, with Mr. Keeling as chairman and 
Mr. Arthur Duckworth and Mr. Arthur 
Jenkins as secretaries. Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott attended the first meeting, and 
answered questions about his design for 
the new House of Commons. 


The Work of Sir Edwin Lutyens. 

THE next informal meating of the 
R.I.B.A. will be held at 66, Portlan«- 
place, W.1, on Tuesday, February 13, at 
5.30 p.m., when Mr, H. 8. Goodhart- 
Rendel, Past President R.I.B.A., will read 
a paper on ‘‘ The Work of the late Sir 
Edwin Lutyens.” 


M.o.H. Housing Advisory Committee. 

At the request of the Minister of 
Health, the Central Housing Advisory. 
Committee has set up special sub-com- 
mittees to investigate and report on the 
following subjects :— 


1. Housing Management Sub-Com- 
mittee.—Chairman, Lord’ Balfour of 
Burleigh; Joint Secretaries, Mr. N. C. 
Rowland and Mrs. Hill, Ministry of 
Health. 

Terms of Reference.—“ To consider and 


advise whether any further advice ought 
to be given to local authorities regarding 
the management of municipal housing 
estates in the light of the special condi- 
tions likely to arise in the immediate 
post-war period, with particular reference 
to any special steps which ought to be 
taken in connection with the various 
types of temporary accommodation to be 
provided under the Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Act.” 

2. Conversion of Existing Houses Sub- 
Committee.—Chairman, Mr. . Silkin, 
M.P.; Secretary, Mr. I. I. Ungar, Ministry 
of Health. 

Terms of Reference.—‘‘To advise on 
the possible scope for, and difficulties in 
the way of, the conversion and adapta- 
tion of existing houses, on the assump- 
tion that requisitioning powers will 
shortly come to an end.” 

3. Sub-Committee on suggestions for the 
amendment of the Housing Acts and 
standards of fitness.—Chairman, Alder- 
man Sir Miles Mitchell, J.P.; Secretary, 
Mr. T. W. Williams, Ministry of Health: 

Terms of Reference.—(i) “To consider 
the suggestions which have from time to 
time been submitted to the Minister for 
the amendment of the present Housing 
Acts, and advise what action, if any, 
ought to be taken on them.” 

(Gi) ‘To consider whether further 
guidance as to standards of fitness for 
habitation can be given within the terms 
of the existing Housing Acts; and if so, 
what form the guidance should take.” 


The Repair of Damaged Buildings. 

Tue Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research is helping builders, archi- 
tects and engineers to cope with the diffi- 
cult problems involved in the full repair 
and restoration of war-damaged or neg- 
lected buildings, by the free issue through 
its Building Research Station of a series 
of useful leaflets. Those already published 
or in preparation cover the repair of struc- 
tural stee] or brickwork; reinforced con- 
crete columns; paintwork on wood. or 
steel; the repair of stucco, rendering and 
internal plaster, including its decoration ; 
the removal of oil- or smoke-stains from 
walls; the repair of roofs and floors of 
various types. Among the problems con- 
sidered are : How to lift back a roof which 
has been moved by blast from its proper 
position on its walls; how to get rid of 
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camouflage paint ; how to deal with dry-rot 
in deserted houses ; and the points to watch 
in redecorating a house which has become 
damp through damage or neglect. 

Many of the recommendations are based 
on tests or repairs already carried out and 
on the experience of Government Depart- 
ments, loca] authorities and others who 
have brought special problems to the notice 
of the Building Research Station. Leading 
consultants have assisted in drawing up 
the leaflets, which may be obtained free 
of charge on application to the Director, 
Building Research Station, Garston, Herts. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ R.D.B.”’ in 
the top left-hand corner. 


The R.1.B.A. Calendar. 

Tue Royal Institute of British Architects 
has issued a Kalendar in a modified form. 
It contains the full list of members and 
students up to July 31, 1944. Price 3s, 6d. 
net, it is obtainable from 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 


Henry Yevele and Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. H. V. MotreswortH Ropers 
writes: In my review of Mr. J. H. 
Harvey’s Henry Yevele which appeared in 
your issue of December 23, I ventured to 
question the single instead of progressive 
or double dates given in his table (p. 80); 
Mr. Harvey now tells me that these are 
the inferred dates of design, not erection 
—a fact which is not obvious from the 
table, and is not at once apparent from 
the text references scattered in their his- 
torical order, but can be made clear in a 
second edition. I also queried the dates 
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Saturday, February 3. 
INSTITUTION sof MounicipaL AND County Ex- 





GINEERS. r. J. M. Collie on ‘“‘ Sheffield’s 
Central Area Road Plan.” The City Hall, 
Sheffield. 

Monday, February 5. 


‘Society oF ENGINEERS. Presidential Address 
by Mr. Frank Parfett. At Geological Society’s 
rooms, Burlington House, W.1. 5 p.m. 
British CoMMERCIAL Gas Association, Lord 
Woolton opens Kitchen Planning Exhibition, 
Dorland Hall, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 


Tuesday, February 6. 
Hovusine Centre. Lady Simon on “ Rates and 
Housing.” 13, Suffolk Street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 
(buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 


Wednesday, ey a 

Roya Society or Arts. Mr. Percy Smith on 
“* Beauty in Sign Painting and Civic Lettering.” 
John Adam-street, Adelphi. 1.45 p.m. (buffet 
lunch, 1 p.m.). 

Friday, February 9. 

Roya Institution. Mr. W. H. Godfrey, 
F.S.A., on “ Architecture: A Study for Every- 
man.” 21, Albemarle-street, W.1. 5 p.m. (tea, 
4.30 p.m.). 
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of the western end of nave, west front and 
porch, cloisters and abbot’s lodging of the 
Abbey—c. 1352-62—against those of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (1924), around 1375 to early six- 
teenth century and (for cloisters) 1351- 
67 ff. These are explained by the fore- 
going principle, and in his text—pp. 27-28 
(where 1375 ff is agreed as nave execution 
date), 40, 71, and (for the lodging) 57; 
and Mr. Harvey kindly reminds me that 
Lethaby, in his second book on the Abbey 
(W.A. re-examined, 1925) gives evidence 
(pp. 138-40), quoted from Packham’s docu- 
mented Nave of W.A. (1909) for earlier 
dates—including a 1442 reference to a 
porch roof, which makes the Commission’s 
plan date (‘‘early sixteenth century ’’) 
improbable, (Cf. its more guarded ‘‘ some 
building at west end,’ c. 1504-06, p. 3.) 


Norwich Assembly Rooms. 

Tue Assembly Rooms in Theatre-street, 
Norwich, for 120 years after their erec- 
tion in 1754 the centre of the social life of 
the city, are, by the generosity of a local 
resident, Mr. H. J. Sexton, to be kept in 
perpetuity for the furtherance of cultural 
activities. _ The Assembly Rooms are a 
fine example of 18th century exterior de- 
sign and of interior decoration. They 
were built by the famous Norwich archi- 
tect, Thomas Ivory, on a part of the site 
of a medieval monastery. 


A.B.T. Secretaryship. 

Tue General Council of the Association 
of Building Technicians has appointed to 
the position of General Secretary Mrs. 
E. V. Penn, M.A., who became Acting 
General Secretary in July 1940. The ap- 
pointment will be reviewed after demobili- 
sation is substantially complete. 


Professional Announcements. 


Mr. Eric G. V. Hives, L.R.1.B.A., ° 


chartered architect, has removed his Read- 
ing office to 3, Cork-street, Reading, to 
which address all correspondence should 
be sent. Telephone number : Reading 
2768. His London office address remains 
as before, 106, Regent-street, W.1. 
Telephone, Regent 1902. 

Mr. E. B. Musman, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
chartered architect, has resigned from his 
temporary war-time appointment as 
Regional Officer, P.A.D. No. 9 (Midland) 
Region, Ministry of Supply, and has 
resumed private practice on his own 
account at 7, Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W1. 


From The Builder of 1845. 
Saturday, February 1, 1845. 

APPARENT at every step is a desire to 
raise the conditions of his workmen; a 
desire so wise and so good that we cannot 
praise it loudly enough. The men 
literally work in drawing-rooms, large and 
lofty (the carpenters’ shop is above 200 it. 
long), equably heated and. well ventilated. 
Attached to each shop is an apartment for 
cooking, with oven, boiler and hot-plate, 
where they may dress their dinner or pre- 
pare their tea. And here, high up under 
the roof, are rails where they may dry 
their coats after a wet walk to their work. 
In order to prevent the men, as far as 
possible, from acquiring the habit of 
drinking spirits in the morning, facilities 
are given so that on their arrival at six 
o’clock they may have a cup of hot coffee 
or cocoa, by arrangement amongst them- 
selves, on payment of one halfpenny. 
* This advanced example of practical welfare 
** (which 98 years later has been made statu- 


tory) was instituted by Thomas Cubitt, who 
was then building Belgravia. So exceptional 


was this, apparently, that it formed the subject 
of a leading article. 
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HOPES AND FEARS 


THE BUILDER 


FOR THE KITCHEN 


A STRAIGHT TALK TO ARCHITECTS 


By ‘“‘ HOUSEWIFE.” 

Ir is an unfortunate fact that reforms 
are rarely effected by reasoned persuasion. 
You have to kick up a row, make your- 
self a nuisance, before those responsible 
will listen to you. Even then they may 
listen but do nothing. This has happened 
on great occasions in our past history and 
the same thing is true of smaller matters. 
My particular concern is the house, and 
more especially the means provided for 
the everyday running of it. 


Past and Future. 

In days gone by the woman's point of 
view was never considered. If the man 
was sufficiently well off to afford servants 
(which, in the Victorian heyday, were, so 
to speak, two a penny) no thought was 
given to labour-saving in the planning and 
equipment of the home. So long as things 
went on comfortably, so long as someone 
brought in early-morning tea or a can of 
hot water at the desired hour; so long as 
meals came to table punctually as 
appointed, well cooked and abundant; so 
long as a servant was always ‘‘on tap” 
from early morn till late eve—it didn’t 
matter a“ Me trials were involved, what 
stairs had to be climbed, what trouble- 
some grates had to be cleaned, or what 
labour-making arrangements were installed 
in the kitchen quarters. This state of 
things went on just as long as there were 
servants to put up with it. The change 
came when shops and offices offered another 
market with better pay and more free- 
dom. Servants then became scarcer and 
dearer. In our own day the process has 
been intensified, and in the post-war world 
the servant problem is going to be still 
more difficult. Few middle-class house- 
wives, I think, have much belief in those 
‘* certified domestic assistants’? who are 
to come out of the training centres. The 
maid living-in has become extinct for 
innumerable households. And her suc- 
cessor, the maid or woman who comes for 
so much per hour on so many days per 
week, is going to be harder to find—and 
to afford (they’re asking 2s. an hour 
already). 

So the outlook is formidable, and the 
problem can only be solved in one of two 
ways. Either the middle-class will have 
to go out to restaurants for their prin- 
cipal meals, or the household will have to 
prepare and wash up their own meals. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw believes in the first of 
these two alternatives, for in his latest 
dissertation — ‘‘ Everybody’s Political 
What’s What? ’’—he says : ‘‘ The kitchen 
range and the washing-up sink will go the 
way of the spinning-wheel and the hand- 
loom; and clubs and restaurants, hotels 
and hostels, hospitals and schools will in- 
crease real privacy as fast as they increase 
communal organisation.”” Many people, 
however, will contest this view; but, mark 
you, if the job of preparing meals and 
clearing them away has to be done in a 
servantless household it is not going to 
fall solely on the housewife : the members 
of the family will have to share it. And 
that’s where the architect can play his 
part in the domestic economy by planning 
and equipping the post-war kitchen in a 
proper way. 


The Lure of Appearance. 

Of course it may be said that there as 
no necessity to stress all this as though 
it had never been said before. 

I can hear someone saying: ‘‘In point 
of fact, architects have been and are 
fully alive to the facts, and their plans 


for the post-war houses stand as evi- 
dence.”” That question. In my 
opinion architects have been far too com- 
placent about the workaday needs. There 
has been too much of an air of masculine 
sublimity in regard to them. But when 
in his own house the architect, under 
war conditions, has had to take a hand 
at the job, he has begun to realise what 
are the shortcomings of customary domes- 
tic arrangements. He is now sitting-up 
and taking notice. He is making fresh 
plans, but in doing so is displaying the 
same old propensity for appearances first 
and foremost. It has happened before in 
regard to the outside of the house. Now 
it is happening to the inside, and the 
younger moderns with their blather about 
fitness for purpose are just as bad as their 
older hesthnet of the Regency school. 
The late Professor Lethaby—and no man 
was more erudite about architecture— 
plumped for the workman’s way of doing 
things, and that is what architects should 
do in domestic planning and equipment. 


“* De-bunking” the Super-Kitchen. 

See what is happening. The kitchen 
has .been taken over as a show-piece, and 
every architect is setting out to make it 
so beautifuliy trim and slick and immacu- 
late that it would seem a downright shame 
to spoil the look of it with saucepans that 
have to be cleaned, crockery to be 
washed up, and other miscellanea that 
really do exist in everyday life. This 
super-kitchen idea wants de-bunking. It 
has come to us from America, and is pre- 
sented to our eyes in ultra-smart adver- 
tisement illustrations, where there’s a 
place for everything and everything is 
precisely in its place. The surfaces on 
either side of the sink have no more on 
them than a banana or two, a few small 
china pots, and an electric mixing bowl 
with a ten-pound look. And presiding 
over this streamlined work-place is a 
young lady alluringly chic, with three- 
inch Louis heels, a perfectly sweet little 
apron, and a coiffure that a Hollywood 
star might envy. She is never doing any- 
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@ saucepan in the most ladylike manner. 
The middle-class English housewife who 
knows what the real work is like will 
compare this idyllic picture with the one 
she is familiar with every day. It is a 
picture of a kitchen where such things 
as greasy pans exist, where milk sauce- 
pans do not miraculously clean thew- 
selves under the tap, but have to be 
scoured with salt, where vegetables have 
to be prepared for cooking, meat cut up, 
fish prepared, pies and pastry made, to 
say nothing of the everyday tasks outside 
the kitchen, 

All this work has to be done properly 
and in order, but it can’t be done by 
numbers, and there is no necessity to com- 
plicate it with diagrams and a jargon of 
terms like ‘‘ preparation centre,’ ‘‘ work 
centre,’’ ‘‘ cooking centre.’’ This attempt 
at scientific analysis -of the kitchen 
is all ballyhoo. The architect would. be 
well advised to abandon such a method of 
planning, and first and foremost to 
understand thoroughly the work that has 
to be done in a kitchen. Above all, he 
should make suitability for use paramount, 
not appearance. For example, he should 
get rid of the obsession that working 
surfaces must be continuous and always 
at the same height. This seems to 
taken at 36 ins. for everything, but for 
some work ordinary table height—30 ins.— 
is better suited to the average woman. 

Some good, however, has come out of 
the modern kitchen fashions. In particu- 
lar, the sink at last has an adequate 
surface on each side, instead of a single 
short drainer on one side, which used to 
be the stock provision. Taps also are 
improved, though ‘personally I am all 
against the raising of them to a height 
that allows a bucket to be filled in the 
sink. A decent sink will be spoiled by 
such use. The proper thing to do is to 
fix a low-down tap so that the bucket 
can stand on tlie floor. 

The fetish of the continuous surface has 
led to the placing of units in such a way 
that they are close together but have no 
sealed joint : and in that inaccessible gap 
dirt and grease can collect. This is 
especially the case with the cooker—gas or 
electric. This item. of equipment is 
supplied separate from the cupboard units, 


thing more onerous or messy than stirring and the best position for it is not in a 





“The Kitchen Immaculate.”’ 





An. American. Example. 








corner—where it is persistently placed— 
but’ standing free, so that the sides and 
back of it can be kept clean as well as 
the front. Even in the best-regulated 
families milk will sometimes boil over, and 
fat will splash when frying is in progress. 

Pre-war houses had not enough cup- 
boards. Post-war houses look like having 
too many—in the kitchen at any rate. 
This is another result of copying the 
American model. To start a vogue for 
some product it is a well-recognised plan 
to allocate a generous sum for skilful pub- 
licity. Thereby the public is made “‘ con- 
scious’ of this or that. I imagine that 
something of the kind must have been done 
to make people ‘‘ cupboard conscious ’’—in 
the business interests of firms who supply 
cupboards, of wood or steel. One result 
is that a kitchen to-day is not regarded 
as being properly equipped unless it has 
cupboards galore. Everything has to be 
stowed away in cupboards, some under- 
neath the working surfaces, others on the 
wall and up to the ceiling. Taking cup- 
boards up to the ceiling is obviously 
advisable, because that gets rid of in- 
accessible surfaces where dust can collect 
(think of the hollow tops of wardrobes), 
and. even small cupboards which are 
beyond normal arm-reach are useful for 
owes articles that are rarely needed. 
But the provision of too many cupboards 
simply leads to them becoming glory-holes. 
The aim should be to provide sufficient only, 
and to see that the shelves in them are 
properly ‘spaced and have a surface finish 
(such as American — that is easily 
cleaned. . Though it would involve extra 
expense, it would be very handy to have 
shelves which could be adjusted to any 
height, as in a bookcase. There is no 
necessity to have everything shut up with 
cupboard fronts : no need, for instance, to 
enclose the space under the sink, or the 
racks for vegetables, if these are provided. 
But worst of all is the keeping of sauce- 
pans in cupboards. Far better and more 
convenient is a metal rack carried by 
brackets on the wall; or a metal pot-stand, 
en either of which saucepans can be set 
upside-down, so that air can get into them 
and keep them sweet. And what has 
become of the plate-rack? You never see 
it in the modern kitchen scheme, yet it is 
an excellent item of equipment. 


Cooking Smells and Vapours. 

Last of all, # word about kitchen ventila- 
tion, a matter of the greatest importance, 
but one to which very little attention is 
given. Ordinarily, cooking odours and 
the steam from home laundry work are left 
to find their escape as best they can. It 
is common experience to have cooking 
smells permeating the whole house. Some, 
no doubt, are pleasant, even appetising— 
such as the smell of bacon frying for 
breakfast—but, in general, it is wholly to 
be. desired that kitchen smells should be 
confined to the kitchen and removed at 
their source. The opening of a door or a 
window is not sufficient to achieve this. A 
fan is needed. This, whether set in a 
window or built into an outside wall, 
should be regarded as a standard item of 
kitchen equipment. I am especially led to 
this opinion after studying the results of a 
series of tests which were carried out 
shortly before the war by the Kitchen 
Planning Centre (Lever Brothers). 

A room was constructed representing an 
average kitchen in a small house. Tt had 
aback door, a window (with top openin 
light) over the sink, a cooker on the en 
wall, and a door in the side wall leading 
into what would be the hall of the house, 
but actually was a small sealed compart- 
ment. 

.As no method has yet been devised for 
measuring smell, its equivalent in the form 
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of CO, (carbon dioxide) was let off 
uniformly over the cooker, and its permea- 
tion into the ‘‘ hall’? was recorded by 
instruments that measured the degree of 
absorption by the air in that compart- 
ment. Tests were carried out in a variety 
of ways—with and without the door and 
window open or closed, with and without 
a fan, alone or under a hood, and also with 
air-bricks built in about 1 ft. below the 
ceiling. I need not go into all the details. 
It will suffice to say that, with doors closed 
and small window open (representing a 
normal condition during cooking opera- 
re the dagree of concentration in the 
‘* hall’ was 16.2 and 21.8 after 30 and 60 
minutes respectively, without a fan; and 
6.8 and 7.5 with a fan (or 4.4 and 5.0 with 
a larger fan). That is to say, the fan 
reduced the penetration by two-thirds : in 
fact, in one test some onions were fried on 
the cooker, and am observer in the “ hall,’ 
with the kitchen-door closed could detect 
no smell until three-quarters of an hour 
had elapsed, the onions remaining on the 
cooker all the time. 

That, in my opinion, is convincing proof 
of the merits of an extract fan in the 
kitchen. 

It would be equally efficacious in 
removing the steam of laundry work. 
Such work, I think, should never be 
carried out in the kitchen at all, but in a 
“utility room ’’—the rejuvenated wash- 
house, which is one of the good things that 
have come to us from erica. In a 
former article in The Builder* I have 
drawn attention to this matter and urged 
architects to realise what a_ substantial 
part of housework home laundry work is. 
When they arrive at this understanding 
and draw the little dotted circle on the 
draining-board, the ‘‘ wash boiler” it 
represents will no longer be a hidden mys- 
tery, and they will not only make proper 
provision for it but also will’ see that the 
wringer is fixed in its right position on the 
right side of the sink instead of on the 
left. When is this practical necessity 
going to be recognised? : 
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REBUILDING 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


On Thursday of last week the Prime 
Minister moved in the House of Commons 
that ‘‘ This House doth agree with the 
Committee in their recommendations,’® and 
made a further proposal that the Select 
Committee which had put forward the 
original suggestion should be reconstituted 
with the following terms of reference : 
‘““To examine the proposals of the Select 
Committee on the House of Commons 
(Rebuilding) in the light of suggestions 
made since the publication of their Report, 
and to recommend to the House any 
amendment of detail which may appear 
desirable.”” The Prime Minister, in the 
course of his speech, suggested that the 
architect (Sir Giles Scott) should be 
instructed to proceed forthwith with the 
preparation of drawings, and as soon as 
the second-stage of bomb-raid damage 
repairs in London was completed, the work 
of demolition could start. That would 
take about six months, during which 
period the drawings would be going 
forward. 

A long debate followed, in which the 
principal points at issue were (a) The size 
of the House, (b) The style of architecture, 
and (c) The ey of engaging on the 
building work while matters of building 
urgency, particularly housing, were yet to 
be overcome. Point (c) was not seriously 
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persisted in after the Minister of Works 
showed that during the first year the 
average labour force engaged would be 
only 100 men. Points (a) and (b) were 
not so readily conceded, but little fresh 
data was given that had not appeared in 
previous debates. This did not prevent a 
lengthy debate, especially on the point of 
architectural. style). Mr. Drimere felt 
that the job of submitting, at any rate, 
tentative plans for the design should have 
gone to a younger man than Sir Giles 
Scott, or else the scheme should have 
been the subject of a competition. 

Mr. ArtHur DuckwortH moved an 
amendment to the effect that, while 
accepting the Select Committee’s recom- 
mendations in respect of dimensions, 
general plan and increased amenities, the 
House should not approve Sir Giles 
Scott’s Gothic architectural design until 
alternative designs had been invited from 
other leading British architects, and con- 
sidered by the Royal Fine Art Commission. 

In putting the amendment, the proposer 
said that the Prime Minister had never 
made any secret that he had been anxious 
to see more or less a replica of the old 
House put up at the earliest possible 
moment. He was, the speaker thought, 
unduly swayed by sentiment. That might 
be very natural, but sentiment was a very 
bad guide on a question of esthetics. Mr. 
KEELING, seconding the motion, while com- 
plimenting the Committee on the care and 
skill with which they had dealt with the 
question of shape, size and accommoda- 
tion, criticised their report on three 
grounds—first, that they did not consult 
the Royal Fine Art Commission until a 
Gothic design had been decided upon and 
after Sir Giles had completed his design; 
second, that the Committee were wrong to 
take it for granted that the design of the 
new Chamber must be Gothic; third, that 
it would have been better if the Com- 
mittee had invited competitive designs. It 
was a pity that the Fine Art Commission 
and the R.I.B.A. were not asked to give 
their view. So far as he could make out, 
the Committee’s consultation with the 
R.1L.B.A. was limited to asking them 
to give the names of three architects. 
Later in the debate Mr. NicHOoLson 
divulged that the Select Committee told 
the R.I.B.A, that the three architects 
whose names they suggested must be 
‘* good at Gothic.’” The three were “ Sir 
Giles Scott, Mr. Maufe and another.” 


The debate ebbed and flowed until at 
5.12 p.m. it .was wound up by the 
MrnisteR or Works (Mr. Sandys), who 
said that the Government was in entire 
agreement with the Committee’s decision 
to adhere to the Gothic style. Provided 
that the present motion was approved, he 
proposed to invite Sir Giles Scott to go 
ahead with the preparation of drawings, 
subject to any amendment which the 
reconstituted Committee might wish to 
recommend. This work, and the placing 
of contracts, would take about 18 months, 
Thereafter the actual rebuilding would 
take, according to the architect’s estimate, 
a further four or five years. Assuming 
that double labour shifts were worked, the 
average labour force needed’ each year 
would be; 1st year, 100 men; 2nd year, 
450; 3rd year, 300; and 4th year, 120. 
The whole scheme was likely to cost rather 
over £1.250,000. Several members had 
suggested there should be a room for 
every member. He had had a quick 
calculation made and was told that to 
provide 615 small rooms would necessitate 
the building of a further eight floors. 

The House divided, and Mr. Duck- 
worth’s amendment was defeated by 121 
votes to 21, and the main motion approved. 
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SHEFFIELD CENTRAL AREA 
J. M. COLLIE, M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., CITY ENGINEER & SURVEYOR 


the civic circle around the city centre. 
(d) Better provision for traffic in the central area, with in- 
creased traffic capacity and control, more flexible distribution, 


Tue Suerrietp City CouNCcIL HAS APPROVED A NEW ROAD 
plan for the central area of the city as prepared by Mr. J. M. 
Collie, the City Engineer and Surveyor. 

Three schemes for dealing with this very congested and 
built-up area of the city were considered, all of them being 
based in their essential principles on a plan prepared by the 
City Engineer in December of 1943. It is pointed out in the 
report of the Town Planning Committee that the plan now 
adopted ‘‘ will improve traffic conditions to a marked extent 
for many years without the protracted interference with the 
life of the city which is the inevitable accompaniment of the 
other two schemes.’’ The essential features of the plan are :— 

(a) The provision of an inner ring road of from 90 ft. to 
110 ft. wide, approximately around the boundary of the central 
area, to link together outside the city centre all the main roads. 

(b) The secluding of the civic centre and the centra] shop- 
ping precinct within a new civic circle road, 100 ft. wide, 
which will allow all main traffic to circle the immediate centre 
and at the same time provide a satisfactory traffic way to the 
principal shopping areas, theatreland and the civic centre. 

(c) The provision of radial roads of appropriate width to link 
the inner ring road at the boundary of the central area with 
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and greater safety, whilst making at the same time a precinct 
of the city centre and principal shopping areas. 

(e) The creation of a civic centre based on two of the city’s 
principal existing buildings (the City Hall and the Town 
Hall), and embracing new buildings in the Law Courts, Police 
Offices, Town Hall extension, and other civic buildings, the 
whole placed around and providing a square. 

In addition to the fine Civic Square, a number of subordinate 
centres of interest are provided at the two main railway stations 
and around the Corn Exchange. It is also hoped to provide 
a screen of important business and semi-public buildings placed 
around the Civic Centre. To give greater safety for pedes- ° 
trians, it is proposed to narrow down the carriageways of a 
number of the principal central area shopping streets, with a 
corresponding widening of the footpaths. The carriageway - 
widths on the new circular roads will not exceed 22 ft. each, 
with an 8 ft. waiting bay. At pedestrian crossings the waiting 
bay will terminate and the footpath. will be widened by the 
extra 8 ft. so as to reduce the width of the crossing. 


D* 
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“ ROSEHILL COURT,” CARSHALTON 


HARRY WESTON, F.I.A.A. &-S., AND 
R. JELINEK-KARL, A.I.A.A., ARCHITECTS. 


Sire.—THe sIre OF THIS BLOCK OF FLATS AND SHOPS IS IN 
the centre of a new housing estate at the junction of Sutton, 
Carshalton and Morden. The site measures 1.6 acres. The 
ground landlords, the L.C.C., granted a building lease with 
the stipulation that the development was to include an enter- 
tainment and shopping centre to cover the needs of the sur- 
rounding area, The resulting schemes include a super cinema, 
seating 2,000 and containing a café and dance hall, 26 shops 
and 57 flats, 

Pian.—On the ground floor there are 26 shops of a uniform 
frontage of 19 ft. 6in. and 40 ft. depth. First, second and 
third floors comprise 57 flats of two and three rooms, 
kitchenette and bathroom. The flats are accessible from three 
entrances, one of which is installed with a lift. The fourth 
floor accommodates a communal laundry, drying-rooms and 
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TYPICAL UPPER-FLOOR PLAN. 
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TYPICAL FLAT, 


store-rooms. Six offices are also included, with an independent 
entrance from St. Helier-avenue. 

CONSTRUCTION AND FrnisHrs.—Reinforced concrete; main 
walls in brickwork, carried to roof level, thereby serving as 
party walls both to shops and flats over. The exterior is 
faced with hand-made and sand-faced multicolour red bricks 
with the semi-cireular central tower and. the balconies faced 
in buff bricks. Other facings are: First-floor balcony, buff 
glazed tiles; pillars between shops, precast black and buff 
faience. A concrete fascia is provided above the shops to 
obtain a uniform height of shop signs. The coping is cast 
stone. Floors and roof are finished with 2-in. insulation 
board and 3-ply Ruberoid. There are central heating and 


Right: PLAN OF ROOF 
ACCOMMODATION. 
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‘“ROSEHILL COURT,” CARSHALTON 


HARRY WESTON, F.I.A.A. & S., AND 
R. JELINEK-KARL, A.I.A.A., ARCHITECTS. 


domestic hot water from boilers of 24 million B.T.U., a 
plumbing and vent shaft between each kitchen and bathroom 
to serve the purpose of permanent ventilation, and refuse 
chutes. The kitchens are equipped with cabinets and 
refrigerators. A cupboard wall is fitted between the living- 
room and bedroom. 

Floor finishes are; Kitchen, linoleum; bathroom; tiles; 
floors of rooms, pine; passages and balconies, asphalt tiles; 
entrance halls, precast terrazzo; and stairs, in situ terrazzo. 
Internal partitions are 3-in. breeze slabs. Metal windows and 
pressed-steel door:frames are used throughout the building. 
All window-cill and staircase skirtings are tiled with buff or 
black glazed tiles. 





VIEW FROM BISHOPSFORD ROAD, 
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“STEWART ARMS,” NORLAND RD., KENSINGTON, W. 
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Ground Hoor 


Burr For Messrs. BARCLAY 
Perkins & Co., this house replaced 
the old building, which was extended 
by the inclusion of an adjoining 
house. The slope to the side street 
precluded any bar entrance other 
than from the front. The builders 
were Messrs. Courtney & Fairbairn, 
Ltd., of London, S.E.5. 


ROBERT G. MUIR, 
F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 

‘* The Professions after the War.” 
To THe Eprror or Zhe Builder. 


Srr,—I have read with amazement some 
of the statements made by Mr. G. B. J. 
Athoe in his letter which appeared in these 
columns on January 5. 

So architects and engineers are to regard 
themselves as rivals! Rivals for what, or 
in what way? Naturally, with two such 
closely allied professions some overlapping 
is unavoidable, and it is quite probable 
that the increasing development and use 
of scientific methods in planning and 
building may entail certain adjustments on 
both sides, but surely this trend in itself 
is a good augury for the future of all 
specialists, architects included. 

As for Mr. Athoe’s comments on the 
“‘vocality ’’ of engineers, this is indeed a 
case of “‘those in glass houses . . .,’’ for, 
as I know it, the opinion of the average 
engineer and builder is that the architect, 
so far from being left in the background, 
quite often is given rather more than his 
fair share of the credit and publicity. The 
recent B.B.C. announcement on the final 
opening of Waterloo Bridge is a case in 
point, and I cannot forbear to remark that 
in recent years Mr. Athoe’s written con- 
tributions on behalf of his own profession 
(or should one say his Association?) appear 
far to outnumber those of his counterparts 
in engineering. 

I should be very sorry to think, and in 
fact I do not believe, that his gloomy 
forecasts on the future of architects are 
ever likely to become true. I challenge his 
statements because I deprecate anything 
which may tend to set one profession 
against another and thereby threaten the 
whole-hearted co-operation of all who are 
concerned with the tremendous problems 
now facing the building industry. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of the lectures by Mr. T. P. 
Bennett which you have recently printed 
in The Builder. These are notable addi- 
tions to the somewhat, sparse literature on 
organisation and management of building. 
Personally, I do not agree (and, as an 
engineer, can hardly be expected to agree) 
with the author’s conclusions on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Architect or Engineer,” but .I 
support his contention that in the future 
the best results will probably be attained 
by a number of specialists working to- 
gether as a team from start to finish of a 
contract, and suggest that the ‘‘ captain’”’ 
should be chosen, not for his profession— 
whether architect, engineer, or builder— 
but for his knowledge and personal quali- 
ties. 

F. M. Bowen 

[Assoc.M. Inst.C.E., A.M.T.Struct.E., 

A.I.Meeh.E.] 
Clevedon, Somerset. 


Control of Design and Erection of 
Buildings. 
To rae Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—The trend of building legislation 
has always been to safeguard and enhance 
the public interest. When Parliament saw 
fit to pass the Architects’ Registration 
Acts its intention was, presumably, to 
protect the public by ensuring that archi- 
tects, as members of a not unimportant 
profession concerned with building, should 
be properly qualified. 

The design and supervision of buildings 
is the very raison d’étre of the architect, 
and despite the growing need for other 
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consultants, all of whom are necessary in 
their several spheres, he is still the best 
forage to carry out this work. However, 

uring the inter-war period, despite the 
_— amount of building, and an abun- 
ance of legislation governing building, 
the general standard of design and 
amenity was not very high. The percent- 
age of buildings erected from the plans of 
an architect, not to mention under his 
supervision, was very low. 

It is crystal clear that in the post-war 
years there will be a building programme 
of unprecedented size. Moreover, the 
public demand that not only shall build- 
ings be provided, but that they shall have 
all the amenities that they quite rightly 
expect, and that attention will be paid to 
proper planning and design as well as to 
health, and to stability of structure. 
Therefore, would it not be desirable for 
Parliament to enact that, saving in special 
circumstances, all new buildings costing 
more than, say, £200, should be erected 
from the plans of a Registered Architect? 

The writer understands that legislation 
of this character is in force in the Union 
of South Africa, as well as several Euro- 
pean countries. 

B. A. P. Winton-Lewis. 

Brighton. 


“Temporary Accommodation.” 
To tHe Epiror or J'he Builder. 

Simm,—After inspecting one of the tem- 
porary dwellings erectéd for exhibition 
purposes, and perusing the: Ministry of 
Health booklet, ‘‘ Temporary Accommoda- 
tion,’ giving plans and describing the 
various types recommended to local 
Authorities for adoption, it must be 
admitted they are all excellently planned 
for their purpose and as temporary housing 
provide all that can be desired. 

There is no definite information as to the 
cost of each bungalow, but if the rumoured 
figure £600 is approximately correct, it 
appears high for a mass-produced con- 
struction of this type. But cost apart— 
an examination of the structure raises the 
question as to why in all cases any part 
of the structure should be of temporary 
construction. That is to say, the kitchen, 
bathroom and heating unit is anything 
but temporary and should be a service- 
able equipment for many times 10 years. 
This applies also to the cupboard, ward- 
robe and door units forming partitions 
between rooms. The same may be said of 
all doors, windows and. their furniture, 
and to a more or less degree the concrete 
raft on which it stands. Add to this the 
drains, services, roads and paths, which of 
necessity would be permanent, and com- 
paratively little remains to be carried out 
in temporary construction. 

Disregarding the roof, the temporary 
work in one of these dwellings apparently 
amounts to, say, 98 to 100 super yards of 
external wall, and, say, 33 super yards of 
internal partition. The remainder can be 
classed as permanent. If this is so, is it 
prudent to adopt in all cases the temporary 
or 10-year policy when so large a part of 
the cost arises from the provision of per- 
manent equipment for the dwelling? 

It may be said that the present proposed 
accommodation—i.e., the size and number 
of rooms—is inadequate for permanent 
housing, and the question arises : Is there 
any reason why the planning could not be 
amended to become the first instalment 
of a two-storey house at a later date, so 
that instead of demolishing the temporary 
accommodation after 10 years, they could 
be enlarged and a permanent roof added? 
Such a policy might be expedient in many 
cases, if not all, and could be left to the 
local authorities, who know the require- 
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ments and capabilities of their local re- 
sources, to decide. 

Speed in erection is, of course, a most 
important factor in the whale matter, and 
should the comparatively small amount of 
temporary work accomplish this and make 
the housing available at an earlier date, 
it is justified. There are, however, so 
many minor interruptions and delays that 
can and do arise in matters of delivery and 
on the site, that this saving of time—so 
convincing in theory—may be illusory. In 
other words, there may be something in 
the adage, ‘‘ The longest way round is the 
shortest way home.’’ 

E. J. McKaie, 
Chartered Civil Engineer. 

Weston-super-Mare, 

P.S.—It is. only fair to say that the 
Ministry of Health, in their booklet 
‘*Temporary Accommodation,’’ do say : 
‘The temporary scheme must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of the per- 
manent scheme.’’ 


*“*l am a Moscow Bricklayer.” 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Srr,—Apropos the text of an interview 
given by Pyotor Orlov to a representative 
of the Soviet War News and published by 
you on January 19, your remark that it 
‘‘may come as something of a shock to 
the British building industry’ is some- 
what understating the case. 

Orlov’s team of bricklayer and assistant 
handle 15,000 to 18,000 bricks per day. 
An average-size three-bedroom house in 
this country takes 20,000 bricks. By a 
simple calculation, based on the lower rate 
of handling 15,000 bricks per day, Orlov’s 
‘“‘brickey ’’? and assistant require only 
14 days per house. Giving them a five-day 
working week only—for surely good men 
of this calibre deserve two days’ rest per 
week—they will complete 33 houses per 
week, or 195 houses in a year. 

It follows that the number of Orlov- 
trained Russian ‘‘ brickeys”’ and assistants 
required to complete our programme: of, 
say, 350,000 houses in the first year after 
the war is approximately 1,795. Our 
house-building problem is apparently on 
the eve of solution. All we have to do 
is to get Stalin to send over 1,795 Orlov- 


trained ‘‘brickeys’’ and 1,795 Orlov- 
trained assistants—and ‘‘ Bob’s yer 
uncle.”’ 


Of course, if ‘‘ Uncle Joe ’’ would like 
to take some of our “ brickeys’’ as 
hostages for the safe return of his special 
lightning workers—and give our men 
intensive training on Orlov lines—there 
could not be any valid objection from any 
of the parties concerned. Pupil Yashin’s 
effort of laying 400 bricks in 10 minutes 
leaves me breathless and unable to utter 
comment. 

But, seriously, are there not too many 
0’s in Pyotor Orlov’s make-up? 

A. E. Mippieron. 

Chislehurst, Kent, 

** Our correspondent’s calculation is 
based on a 52-week working year. Does 
he not consider that these men may need 
a holiday ?—Ep. 


Civil Service Controls. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Srr,—One reads with consternation that 
the Civil Service is hoping to control who 
takes on who and who works for whom. 
What we want is to get rid of all controls 
except those that will prevent ‘‘ corner- 
ing” of either labour or materials. 

We understand that the building trade 
will require more men than it had before 
the war. so there is no fear that any firm 
should find itself unable to obtain even- 
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tually as many men again as it had pre- 
war. What we do want, and it should 
start now, is to establish a principle that 
every firm, both small and large, is en- 
titled to a proportion of available labour, 
gro rata with. pre-war average. The 
xovernment has had enough “ returns,”’ 
etc., about the composition of firms and 
the trade, 

We hear a lot about what is going to 
be done as regards “‘priority’’ (hateful 
word) for ex-Servicemen, but there are 
also the ex-Servicemen of the last war 
who have built up businesses and have now 
reached an age and a stage where some 
of them due to “ controls,’”’ are getting 
near ‘‘ Queer Street,’’ and once they close 
down will have little chance of starting 
up again. 

Curiously enough, with all this shout 
about ex-Servicemen, has anyone seen a 
question asked, in letting Government 
contracts, whether any, and how many, of 
the principals, managers, etc., are 1914-18 
men? I venture to say that had it been 
we should have seen some different sharing 
out of work. 

Not so long ago a well-known politician 
stated that the function of government 
should be mainly that of policeman, i.e., 
to see that no injustice was done, and that, 
apart from that, trade should be unre- 
stricted. 

‘SMALL CONTRACTOR. 


Extras, etc. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 

Str,—The following remarks are not so 
much a considered opinion as a few idle 
thoughts, some my own and some 
borrowed, which may give more perspec- 
tive to this subject. 

Whatever percentage extras represent of 
a contract sum, by far the greater portion 
will be measured and valued at 
contract rates carrying their profit or 
loss, the bulk of the remainder will 
be checked dayworks; sometimes carrying 
an addition barely sufficient to cover 
overheads. Bearing this in mind, it is 
difficult to see why a contractor should 
hope to make good his losses on extras. 

There are a greai many contractors who 
would prefer ihe absence of extras, to be 
replaced by more thought to detail before 
the commencement of a contract, assisting 
towards the better organisation of construc- 
tion and the absence of mistakes and chaos, 
which are encouraged by the changing of 
plans, revision or lack of instructions. 

Builders generally do not appear per- 
sonally more corrupt than other sections of 
the community, and if they appear so in 
business it would be wise to seek the cause 
and work towards its removal. 

The builder is by nature and desire a 
craftsman and only by force a gambler; 
perhaps it would be difficult to divorce the 
one from the other, but it would be in- 
teresting to note, were this possible, what 
changes of outlook would take place were 
the gambling passed on to some other sec- 
tion of the industry. 

No doubt, the better the builder the 
smaller becomes the gamble and the higher 
the quality of his craft, so that to en- 
courage or aim for low tenders merely 
breeds all those tendencies for which a 
builder is disliked and lowers his standard 
of craftsmanship ; and subsequent reactions 
lead young men, if they are wise, to seek a 
more encouraging trade. 

Mr. Cordery and builders generally 


would probably, however, be wise to 
believe in their own power, changing their 
niotto from ‘‘ Blessed is he who expecteth 
nothing ”’ to ‘‘ The Lord helps those who 
help themselves.” 

This power and help come most from 
association, and of those builders who are 
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not thus represented one would ask ‘‘ Why 
not? ’’ and to those that are ‘‘ What is 
being done? ”’ 

Unfortunately, it often appears that a 
great deal has been done which would 
have been better done by the builders. 
Payment for wet time, the subject of recent 
correspondence in your columns, is but 
another instance, and subsequent abuses 
thereof are probably the result of bad 
approach. 


Stamford. E. D. Irzson. 


** The Small House and its Heating.” 
To THE Epiror or The Builder. 

Srr,—According to your report [Janu- 
ary 19] of Mr. Walter Segal’s address on 
‘“* Prefabricated Components for Small 
House Design,’’ he said : ‘‘ In this country 
winter was not so cold as to require 
central heating.” 

I have no knowledge of the kind of 
house Mr. Segal lives in, but if he has 
managed to live comfortably since Christ- 
mas to the present time in an ordinary 
house without central heating, then I can 
only think that he must maintain several 
stoves and possibly some electric or gas 
fires in addition. 

I have visited several houses during this 
cold period where the occupants have 
endeavoured to achieve comfort with open 
fires, but, alas! all they did was to roast 
in front and freeze behind. 

On the other hand, in my own small 
detached house, where I have a small 
amount of central heating for ‘‘ back- 
ground warmth’’ and an open fire for 
comfort, the conditions have been perfect, 
even on the coldest days. I also get hot 
water from an indirect cylinder heated by 
the same bciler, so, with only two fires 
to maintain, the whole house is kept at a 
beautifully warm temperature at a very 
moderate cost. 

It is extremely unlikely that anyone 
who has experienced the comfort of a good 
central heating installation will agree with 
Mr, Walter Segal. 

Westcliff-on-Sea. FRANK E. Warxrn. 


The Clerk of Works. 
To THE EpiTor oF The Builder. 

Srr,—In one of his brilliant tales, 
Voltaire reminds us that ‘‘ those who have 
grown old in toilsome and inferior employ- 
ments never attain positions of. great 
dignity.”’ 

Although he admits of some _ loose- 
thinking in regard to clerks of works, Mr. 
T. P. Bennett’s view of them admirably 
upholds the venerable coping-stone of con- 
fusion. And when he speaks of the best 


‘clerks of works as ‘‘ magnificent crafts- 


men’”’ one is again reminded of the ob- 
servation that the adjective is the enemy 
of the noun! 

But what does he mean by _ such 
‘* magnificent craftsmen’’? Presumably 
from the context they are very good 
tradesmen turned watchdog. What a 
miserable metamorphism ! Jhat an un- 
fortunate slur is cast upon an ancient 
office ! 

And now this professional voice is 
raised to reduce all clerks of works to be 
the servants of servants. They cannot be 
less. Need one wonder what inducement 
there is to attract the right type of men? 

Herein lies the answer to Mr. Bennett’s 
anxiety, and the young spark of the 
future, ignorant of how things are done, 
may learn that neither legal enactments 
nor making the title of office legally sacro- 
sanct can alone prosper professional gain 
or procure better building. 

R. V. Epwarps. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
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Ceilings : Should they be Abolished? 
To THE EDITOR oF The Builder. 

Sir,—I note that on account of enemy 
bombing activities, belated protests are 
being made in your columns against the 
use of lath and plaster ceilings, especially 
in residential buildings. 

But I would suggest that the opportu- 
nity of shortage of building labour should 
be taken seriously considering whether 
ceilings in other than top floors could be 
abolished entirely, irrespective of whether 
they are of lath and plaster or other 
materials. Some of the disadvantages of 
ceilings are that :— 

(a) The space between the floor and ceil- 
ing below it becomes a resort of vermin 
of all descriptions. 

(6) The fittings enclosed in that space, 
such as piping and wiring, cannot be in- 
spected, so that should any fault occur it 
becomes necessary to dismantle either the 
floor or the ceiling below it. ; 

(c) The additional cost is not inconsider- 
able. 

The only disadvantages of omitting the 
ceiling would seem to be :— 

(a) Appearance. With proper treatment 
of the floor joists and underside of the 
floor, this is negligible. 

(b) That noise is transmitted from the 
one floors to the lower more freely. 

rom personal experience, I would 
testify that this is also negligible. I sub- 
mit these views for consideration of your 
readers, 
8. E. 


Standards of Builders’ Registration. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—I enclose a copy of a letter sent 
to the Ministry of Works to-day (Janu- 
ary 5) which you may care to publish in 
your admirable paper. 

H. Ber.ey. 

15, Whitworth-roaad, 8.E.25. 

[Copy or LETTER. ] 
Tue Ministry ofr Works. 

LamBetH Bripce Hovse. 

Re REGISTRATION OF BUILDERS. 

Dear Strs,—Registration of builders is 
an excellent idea as it forms a certain con- 
trol in a section of industry where control 
is necessary, but I regret to say that the 
apparent ease by which anyone who, prior 
to the war, was the owner of a ladder, a 
bucket and a pair of steps can obtain a 
licence is ruining the efficiency of such 
control. 

I know of many cases where men have 
applied for licences who are not qualified, 
and this results in a large number of “‘ one 
man’”’ builders who are bad masters but 
would make good workmen. There are a 
large number of small builders now operat- 
ing who are so destitute of capital that 
they want money before they do the job, 
and, in other cases, immediately the job is 
done, however inefficiently executed. 

May I respectfully urge that it is in 
the interest of the:community at large and 
also of the builders already registered that 
you exercise greater control over the issue 
of new licences to every Dick, Tom and 
Harry who happened to have done a 
couple of repair jobs before the war? 

H. BeErtey. 

{Other correspondence is unavoidably held 
over.—Eb. ] 


Town Planning Surveys. 

A special exhibition of survey maps, 
prepared by some 20 local authorities, is 
being assembled at the R.I.B.A., 66, Port- 
land-place, W.1, from Monday next until 
Saturday, February 10, inclusive, for the 
benefit of two official delegations from 
Belgium and France. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS 


MR. BEVIN’S TRIBUTE TO THE 
INDUSTRY. 


Chancellor will satisfactorily take back. 
The intensification of output reduced the 


They told me they wanted, I think, 30,00v 
men. They had to be on the spot at a 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour time during which we could bring certain certain time and the whole thing had to 
and National Service, was the guest of great factories into operation, and our one be ready by a certain day. It was not 
honour at the annual luncheon and meet- Concern at that time was to get the easy. If I may now tell a story out of 


ing of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, held at the Connaught 
Rooms on Wednesday, Janu 24. Mr. 
J. G. Gray, J.P., the President, was in 
the chair. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. Brvin 
said he was very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the building trade and 
to take one of the first opportunities, other 
than recently at the Civil Engineers, to 
express the thanks of the Government and 
the nation for the work the building trade 
had done and contributed to this great, 
titanic struggle. It would not be possible 
for him in the short time at his disposal to 
describe the amazing adaptability and 
the facility with which that great industry 
had been turned first on one undertaking 
and then on another, to build the great 
works and facilities which had made it 
possible to turn out the great munitions 
enterprise of this war. But there were one 
or two incidents which he thought were 
worth calling attention to. One, of course, 
was the alacrity with which the operatives 


machinery across the water and to get the 
production of munitions. We were not 
concerned about any other principle, and 
whether it continues or not will not be a 
matter for us, but for the industry itself. 


Preparing for D-Day. 

‘‘The second thing is that I once met 
you all in the Central Hall and asked you 
to arrange with me the transference of 
men and management and everything to 
prepare for the arrival of the great 
American Army. I could not tell you very 
much, I told you as much as I could. 
think you grasped what was involved, and 
one of the results was such a movement of 
men and equipment at that time that we 
were able to turn this country into a base, 
and those of you who saw D-Day and all 
the other operations which followed must, 
I fee] certain, have felt gratified that you 
made the contribution you did for the 
housing and assembly of that great and 
magnificent army. There are many other 
incidents, but one which will stand out for 


school, I thought, well, I would take the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Ministry of Works 
and evernhony else, and I decided for once 
in my life in an inter-departmental differ- 
ence not to argue. I drew up a list on 
paper of what everybody should deliver on 
a certain date. 

‘** When one of the representatives went 
back to his Department and his Minister 
said : ‘ What have you done?’ he said : 
‘I have done nothing; I have just been 
told.’ The result was that the men were 
delivered. But you cannot do that twice 
—they are wise to you the next time. 
What was so pleasing in this great task— 
at least it may be said of this industry and 
the civil engineering industry—is that in 
all the great sets which had to be made 
we were not a minute late. When this 
thing was decided and the methods were 
adopted, it was a choice between that form 
of landing and the old-fashioned method 
of taking ports. That effort must have 
saved Britain and America anything from 
100,000 to 150,000 casualties in those 


accepted payment by results. ‘‘ I am not all time in history was the building by you operations. One could enumerate 
worried,’ continued Mr. Bevin, ‘‘ about and your civil engineering friends of the many other incidents, including the great 
AllI am artificial docks for the landing of those danger of invasion period in 1940, I 


whether it will survive the war. 
glad about is that it built the factories 
quicker than would otherwise have been 
done. I know it might have cost a bit of 
money, but whatever we paid out I want to 
assure Jack Stevenson and Coppock that the 


troops on the other side. I remember one 
night being called to the Cabinet when 
the final decision was taken to build those 
wonderful docks, and the allocation of 
man-power had been made for six months. 


think some day that your Federation and 
the operatives will try and compile a 
history of this great industry in this war. 
It is a necessity that you should do it. In 
the White Paper dealing with the building 
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up of the labour force for victory we have 
put a figure, _ from civil engineering, 
of 1,250,000. t me say this—that is not 
merely a calculation based solely on the 
necessities of the building industry in 


peace. , ; 

‘“* They will be necessary to rebuild this 
country if we are ever going to have a 
decent country at all, but I am convinced, 
from the experience I have gained in this 
war in handling man-power, that it is a 
positive danger, from the point of view 
of the sheer defence of the nation itself, 
ever to allow man-power in building to 
fall below that figure... .” 


London Repairs. 

Referring to London bomb-damage, Mr. 
Bevin said : ‘‘ I would appeal to operatives 
and employers alike to help Sir Malcolm 
Eve and Mr. Duncan Sandys to make this 
repair of London a great crusade... . 
I am not suggesting that there has been 
any slacking, but I am convinced that 
another 20 or 25 per cent. output ought to 
be got in this London repair service if the 
industry will put its back into it with the 
Government to get it done in the next 
three months. I beg you to do it. If you 
ask me to take off Government control I 
would say that one way to get rid of 
Government control is to prove that you 
can do it without us. The task in London 
is formidable. It has meant the transfer of 
120,000 men—no easy task. I had the 
awkward job of trying to feed a lot. I 
think it is 45,000 a day. Think what a 
commissariat that is to build up in order 
to see that these men are housed and fed. 
There is transport, materials, plaster- 
board, increase of output in gypsum mines, 
When you complain that I cannot give you 
labour in other walks of life, remember 
that the biggest handicap is not so much 
the men who went into the army as the 
flying-bomb on London. 

‘* Looking ahead, the question is : How 
can we get this industry manned-up 
quickly? First of all, the Government is 
not more anxious than you are to clutter 
up this country with temporary houses. 
We don’t want it. I never saw such in- 
ventive genius at such high cost as I have 
seen in this connection. 


Housing. 

‘* No one is more anxious than we are 
to build houses which have three objec- 
tives. The first is that it will have a good 
environment. The second is that .it will 
be a house which is expressive of a higher 
standard of life which the ordinary people 
are entitled to. The third is that it will 
be an inspiration to the children born and 
reared in it to want even something better. 
Those are the basic things we want to see 
in housing. I would say this to my friends 
in the Labour movement—I have always 
been a bit worried about the cry about 
rent. In our agricultural and other dis- 
tricts of the country you can never house 
the working-class on a 19th-century rent. 
If I had the choice of building a 1,000-ft. 
or 1,200-ft. house or one of 800 ft.. and 
there was a couple of bob difference in the 
rent, I would rather my people had the 
bigger house and I would fight to have 
the wages to get it in other industries. On 
the other hand, I would not allow increase 
of rents to the landlord for houses which 
ought to have disappeared 50 years ago. 

“ One thing in Government policy I am 
very glad about is that, we are going to 
build no more municipal estates with all 
one class of house. I hate inverted 
snobbery as much as I hate the other kind, 
and the mixed community is vital for the 
proper social development of our country. 
To do this you have got to get labour. You 
never knew you had to get labour before 
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this war broke out—nearly every employer 
thought he did it himself. rick- 
layers have become priceless, as wel] as 
carpenters and the rest. You are the one 
exception made in the reallocation or. de- 
mobilisation plan. Having called them 
up, I stand for trying not to keep men in 
the army a minute longer. than is neces- 
sary. I do not want to see what we saw 
at the end of the last war—mutiny, discon- 
tent and dislocation. 


Demobilisation. 

‘“ Tf we have been successful in hand- 
ling men in this war it has been mainly 
because our policy has been based on 
strict impartiality and absolute fairness. 
I made up my mind when I took up this 
job that no political or private pressure 
would make me alter my mind. Through 
the whole of this business that has been 
the guiding principle. The result is that 
national service has not been unpopular. 
If anybody had told me in 1940 that I 
should be Minister to-day, I should have 
thought he had a flight of imagination, 
but I have survived somehow. It has been 
due to the tremendous care which my De- 
partment has taken. When we come to 
letting people out we must adopt the same 
principle the other way—no wire-pulling, 
no relations. The first lot of applicants I 
got in, these key-men, seemed to have a 
close affinity, and I could not believe that 
all the ability could be in one family. We 
will submit to no pressure of that kind. 
We take age and length of service as a 
general proposition, and I think that is 
right—and from reports from all over the 
world I think the men themselves think 
that is right. 

‘* Building presented a very special diffi- 
culty, and it arose in this way. We had 
to hold back the building trades call-up to 
the last moment because you had to build 
the things we wanted for manufacturing. 
Therefore, a heavy draft of building labour 
went in in the last two years. On age and 
length of service we could not get back the 
personnel to be able to build houses for 
other people to come back and live in, and 
we devised Class B. That is mainly for 
the building trades. We propose to let 
them out on Class W reserve, which means 
they are still soldiers until their time 
comes to be released. They will come out 
ahead of their turn, but they cannot gu 
out as building trade workers, and then 
run off and be something else. They are 
being brought out in advance to deal with 
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bombed cities, accommodation and all the 
other things required to house our people. 
You may be sure that immediately the 
war with Germany ends and we can begin 
bringing men back in this trade we shall 
do it. Those we bring back, in addition 
to those we shall release under age-and- 
length-of-service, we want used strictly in 
the public interest—in other words to assist 
us in housing our people. 


The Essential Work Order. 


“You have mentioned -the Essential 
Work Order. Nobody has appealed more 
than I for you to settle this problem for 
yourselves. After all, the Essential Work 
Order has proved itself to be a main in- 
strument for the distribution of man-power 
in this war. I thought of it at 5 o'clock 
one morning, and I was puzzled how to 
get each industry with its proper numbers 
—how to find out what it could be carried 
on with. You will agree with me as em- 
ployers that one of the most costly things 
in industry is turn-over of labour. The 
turn-over at that time was simply wreck- 
ing much of our munitions production, and 
I had to put a brake on it somehow. But 
when you say to a man: ‘ You shall not 
leave,’ you have to say to somebody : ‘ You 
have to pay him while he is there.’ You 
have also to take the right to sack away 
if you take the right to leave away. We 
brought these things together in the Essen- 
tial Work Order. I am fortified in this 
that no other country has found a better 
scheme in this war. It has meant that we 
have been able to move people to desig- 
nated occupations with more freedom and 
less disturbance than in any country in the 
world, including Germany. Prior to 
D-Day, after the Teheran Conference—one 
cannot tell the whole story—it involved 
my Department in removing over 1,000,000 
from one occupation to another. Speaking 
from memory, I think 50,000 or 60,000 had 
to be got for the railways of this country 
to move that great force. 

** We closed steel works and we took 
men earning £9 and £10 a week to make 
them into platelayers and goods guards. 
They never grumbled and did a great job, 
although some of them lost as much as £5 
a week as between the earnings of one job 
and the other. I do not think it is suffi- 
ciently adaptable for all the trades which 
have to be dealt with in a peace-time 
economy, but I am anxious that the funda- 
mental principles it involves shall be in- 
corporated in the collective agreements. I 
think the day of casual labour ought to 
go. It ought not to be beyond the wit of 
man to find a system which avoids the 
catastrophic disturbance in our domestic 
life of half a week’s pay when you are 
expecting a full one. The Government are 
the last who want to deal with these 
things. We stand after the war, for all 
these industries which can stand on their 
own feet—all the organised industries of 
this country—we stand on-voluntary agree. 
ments. We want it to continue. It has 
carried us through this war. You have 
come out stronger than you went in it. 
Bound up with the business of what is 
called collective bargaining or representa- 
tive self-government in industry, bound 
up with that continuation is a good deal. 
I am not anxious, nor is any other member 
of the Government anxious, for that to go. 
It cannot be limited to the conception 
either of wage standards or continuity of 
employment which figures so largely and 
really is a tradition of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

** Therefore, I invite you, Mr. President, 
to relieve me of all the difficulties of the 
Essential Work Order and put it in your 
collective. agreement in a_ satisfactory 
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manner. Nothing will give us greater 
pleasure than to find that these great ex- 
periences which we have gained out of the 
war are not lost and that those which are 
best only are carried on into our social 
life. I can only conclude by again thank- 
ing you for inviting me here and thanking 
you for all you have done. This great in- 
dustry of building is one of the oldest in 
the world, and one of the most satisfactory 
in the world in the sense that I have 
known nothing else, nothing which has 
survived, which gives to a man the satis- 
faction that building does. It is the only 
trade out of many in which a many may 
look and see the results of his own handi- 
work for years and years afterwards, and 
say : ‘I did that. 1 worked on that. That 
cornice, that portico, that carving—I was 
in it.” I do not want to lose that. I do 
not want to lose the craftsmanship. I 
do not want to lose this great ability. You 
have @ great industry which maintains 
your standard of life, but which in its turn 
can determine the standard of life of the 
nation itself.’’ 

Prior to’ his speech, Mr. Bevin was en- 
tertained to lunch by the Federation. 
ge other guests at the luncheon were 
Mr. Henry Willink, M.P., Minister of 
Health; Mr. Duncan Sandys, M.P., 
Minister of Works; Sir Malcolm Trustram 
Eve, Chairman of the War Damage Com- 
mission; Mr, Percy Thomas, P.R.I.B.A.; 
Sir Godfrey Ince, Secretary of the Ministry 
of Labour; Sir Thomas Phillips, Secretary 
of the Ministry of National Insurance ; Mr. 
J. W. Stephenson and Mr. Richard 
Coppock, President and Secretary of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives; and Monsieur R, L’Hermite, 
Director of the Building Research Station 
of France, who is now on his way to the 
United States. 


MR. G. W. BUCHANAN SUCCEEDS 
MR. GRAY. 


At the annual meeting of the Federation, 
Mr. G. W. Buchanan, of Wandsworth, was 
unanimously elected President in succes- 
sion to Mr. J. G. Gray, J.P., of Coventry. 

Other office-bearers for the year are :— 
Senior Vice-President: Mr. W. H. Fors- 
dike, Joint Managing Director of W. and 
A. Forsdike, Ltd., Sheffield, who is also 
Chairman of the National Joint Council 
for the Building Industry; Junior Vice- 
President: Mr. E. J. Smith, of Messrs. 
E. J. Smith and.Co., Cardiff. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. J. G. Gray, in the course of his pre- 
sidential address, said that the maximum 
annual output , of houses, which was 
100,000 before the last war, rose within 
two decades to 350,000. There was no 
reason why by the same free play of enter- 
prise the number produced annually 
should not soon exceed 500,000. We should 
then be well on the way to the solution of 
uur housing problem. 

‘* As a builder and craftsman,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I should depart from the tradi- 
tional methods of building with some re- 
luctance and regret. Our industry has, 
however, never resisted the evolution of 
new methods’ and materials. Whilst I 
think brick houses could soon be produced 
in very great numbers, and whilst I am 
satisfied that they will represent the most 
suitable construction and _ the _ best 
economy, there will be no _ prejudice 
amongst employers against those methods, 
materials’ and standards of construction 
which clamant necessity may demand for 
roofs over the heads of our returning 
Servicemen and our people whose homes 
have been destroyed. 
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‘** At the end of the war with Germany 
we shall find ourselves with less than one- 
third of the pre-war number of opera- 
tives, and the demand for the productive 
power of the building industry will be 
greatly in excess of the supply for some 
time to come. In view of this we shall 
have to submit to controls of various de- 
scriptions. Those which are imposed, and 
willingly accepted, under war conditions 
have a tendency to continue with very 
much less justification long into peace- 
time. We should make every effort to see 
that they are not continued for a day 
longer than is necessary. ; 

‘* Apart from the vital need of repair 
and restoration of war-damaged property, 
the most urgent demand after the war will 
undoubtedly be for houses. Factories, 
schools and other buildings will also be 
required in great numbers, but for houses 
alone there will be an insistent and urgent 
demand far beyond the capacity of even 
the pre-war man-power with the tradi- 
tional methods and materials of construc 
tion. 

‘“To meet these conditions of short 
supply there are, therefore, three main 
essentials—rapid increase in man-power: 
the speeding up of methods of production, 
such, for instance, as the further extension 
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of the system of prefabricating units; ana 
the extended use of substitute materials. 

‘‘ The first we shall get by demobilisa- 
tion, by the return of men from other war- 
time industries, by accelerated apprentice- 
ship and by other well-known means of 
recruitment; the second, has received a 
fillip under war conditions, and may well 
be extended without difficulty; the third 
we shall have to employ for some time to 
come whether we like it or not.”’ 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Mr. G. W. Bucuanan, F.I.0.B., who 
has just been elected Fresident of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, is best known for his work 
with the National Joint Council for the 
Building Industry, of which he has been a 
member for the past mine years. He suc- 
ceeded the late George Parker as Chairman 
of the National Joint Disputes Commission, 
and followed him also as chairman of the 
National Conciliation Panel. 

He became chairman of the Grading 
Commission just before the war, and in 
that capacity has played the chief part in 
simplifying the mass of intricate ‘‘ excep- 
tional margins ’’ which became necessary 
in order to meet the needs of big Govern- 
ment works in rural areas. 

Mr. Buchanan was a member of the 
‘* Wet Time ’’ Committee which did the 
spade work in connection with the pro- 
vision against time lost through inclement 
weather, and he has been a member of the 
Uniformity Joint Board and of its General 
Purposes Committee, and of the Building 
and Civil Engineering Advisory Panel of 
the Ministry of Labour. He has also re- 
presented the National Federation on a 
host of other committees, and since its in- 
ception has been chairman of the Federa- 
tion’s Policy Board. 

Mr. Buchanan, who was President of 
the London Master Builders’ Association 
in 1931, is a director of Messrs. W. H. 
Lorden and Son, Ltd., of Wandsworth. 
He was educated at Mercers’ School, and 
received his early training in his father’s 
business. During the last war he served 
as a gunner after having put in eight years 
with the London Scottish. 





Technical Journals for the Forces. 

Many building technicians in the 
Forces rely bgp the technical Press for 
contact with the industry and its develop- 
mente. The Association of Building 
Technicians undertakes to send back 
numbers of technical newspapers to 
serving members. Mr. Colin Penn, A.B.T. 
National Organiser, informs us that the 
demand for copies now considerably 
exceeds the ba 9 May we ask readers 
who do not file their Builder to send their 
copies when finished with to Mr. Penn at 
5, Ashley-place, London, S.W.1. They 
will be sent to men in the Forces, who 
will greatly appreciate them. 


Ministry of Health Loans. 

The following loans were sanctioned 
during the quarter ended December 31, 
1944, to local authorities in England and 


Wales: ; 
Housing, £1,603,734; Municipal Services 
(including clinics, sanatoria and mental 
hospitals), £147,293; Swimming Pools, 
playing fields, recreation grounds, open 
spaces, etc.. £20,105; ater Supply, 
£110,371; Disposal of waste products 
(Sewerage and sewage disposal and 
refuse destruction), £270,209; Education 
Services (including libraries and 
museums), £28,839; Air Raid Precau- 
tions, £7,755; Roads and Bridges (includ- 
ing Private Street Works), £16,395; and 
Other Services (including loans to defray 
contributions, ete., under War Damage 
Act, 1943), £100,243. The total ° is 
£2,304,944. 
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BOMB DAMAGE REPAIRS 
MR. SANDYS’S ADDRESS TO 
OPERATIVES. 


Tue Rr. Hon. Duncan Sanpdys, M.P., 
Minister of Works, addressing a meeting 
of the National ‘Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives at the Caxton Hal] on 
January 27, said that before he took over 
his present job in November, a promise 
had been made that 719,000 repairable 
houses, which had been damaged last 
summer, would be made habitable by 
March 31. The people of London had not 
forgotten that promise. They expected 
the builders and him (the Minister) to 
carry it out. It was a hard target that 
had been set, but he had no doubt at all 
that it could be achieved. Since the 
target was set, we had encountered every 
sort of unforeseen difficulty. But the hard- 
hit people of London would not be in- 
terested in reasons or explanations. The 
fact remained that at the present rate of 
progress we were going to fail. The rate 
of progress had been increasing, but it 
had not been increasing quite fast enough. 
On an average, over the whole period, 100 
men had repaired 22 houses each week. “‘ If 
we are going to achieve our target,’’ de- 
clared the Minister, ‘‘ this same 100 men 
have got to be able to mend not 22 but 25 
houses in the week. It does not sound a 
lot more, but it will take a bit of doing. 
And it is just that small, extra spurt 
which I am appealing to you to provide. 


Unified Control. 

‘‘In the early months it was said that 
there was some risk of confusion and in- 
decision because too many Government 
Departments had a finger in the pie. We 
removed any possibility of this kind by 
setting up a single Central Authority, the 
London Repairs Executive. It has proved 
a swift, smooth and effective instrument of 
administration. The next stage in the 
chain of command is the local authorities. 
The repair of bomb-damaged houses has 
placed upon the local authorities a stu- 
pendous burden. The greater majority 
have risen magnificently to the height of 
the emergency. Where they have en- 
countered special difficulties, the Central 
Government has tried to help them. In 
exceptional cases, in boroughs which have 
been very hard hit, and where they find 
the task too heavy for their existing 
staff, the executive, at their invitation, 
introduce big firms of builders, civil 
engineers, architects or surveyors, with 
wide experience of large-scale undertak- 
ings. Those measures will be extended 
to any local authority where the need 
arises. 

Adjustment of Labour Allocation. 

‘“‘ T want to take this opportunity of tell- 
ing you that some adjustments in the 
labour force have become necessary. In 
the first place, the available labour was 
allocated to the various boroughs in pro- 
portion to the amount of the damage to be 
repaired in each area. In practice, how- 
ever, it has not always worked out quite 
evenly. The type of property in certain 
areas has been more difficult and slower to 
tackle than in others. The principle on 
which we have gone, and the only fair one, 
is ‘ first damaged, first mended’ This 
principle has, of course, got to be applied 
in a very rough and ready way. We have 
divided the job into two sections: the 
damage caused last summer, and the 
damage caused since then. Our target is 
to repair all last summer’s damage by the 
end of March. But, in order to do that, 
we shall have to transfer a small propor- 
tion of the repair workers from some of 
the boroughs where the programme is far 
advanced, to certain other boroughs where, 
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often through no fault of their own, the 
work has been going ahead more slowly.”’ 
That would be unpopular and inconveni- 
ent in many cases, but he was sure that 
if the reason were understood, the great 
majority would accept this inconvenience 
for the sake of the people who had been 
so long and so patiently waiting for help. 


Improvement in Supply of Building 

Materials. 

As to building materials, in the early 
stages, one of the most awkward difficul- 
ties they had to face was the acute short- 
age of certain essential building materials. 
The most serious among these were plaster, 
plasterboard, glass and slates. Work was 
being frequently held up for lack of these 
necessary materials. The executive had 
tried to tackle this problem in four ways 
First, it had done everything it could to 
step up the production of the various 
building materials in the factories, and, as 
far as possible, to import additional quanti- 
ties from America. As a result of those 
measures, the total available supply had 
been very appreciably increased. Second, 
it had make every effort to ensure that, 
as far as possible, no building materials 
in Greater London are used for anything 
except bomb-damage repairs and urgent 
work of importance. With this object, the 
Government imposed the £10 limit in the 
London area. The third measure was to 
reorganise the distribution system, so as 
to see that such materials as were avail- 
able were fairly and evenly divided. Under 
the new scheme, each contractor might 
only draw his supplies from one specified 


builders’ merchant, whilst the total sup- 


plies of all the scarce materials were allo- 
cated by the Central Government, accord- 
ing to needs, to each borough. 

The fourth step was to make sure that 
once the materials were allocated they were 
used economically. With this object, the 
executive laid down a modest, but toler- 
able, standard of repair, and asked local 
authorities to see that this was not ex 
ceeded. ‘‘ These,’’ added the Minister, 
‘* were fairly drastic measures, but I claim 
that they have been fully justified by the 
results. Adequate supplies of the scarce 
materials are now available, and, except 
in rare instances, the work is not being 
held up through shortages of any kind.’ 
The Progress anna now constituted 
in practically every borough, in most cases 
ram | already held their first meetings. 
‘* From my experience of the munitions 
industries, I know how much committees 
of this kind can do to improve conditions 
and speed up the work. And I have no 
doubt that, in the cost of bomb-damage 
repair, this arrangement will prove equally 
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successful. There may be problems which 
are raised at the Progress Committees, 
whether affecting welfare or organisation, 
which are beyond the scope of the con- 
tractors or local authority to remedy. We 
have, therefore, decided to set up a Central 
Progress Committee, to which all such 
uestions can be referred. Mr. George 

icks has consented to act as chairman 
of this central committee.”’ 

Mr. Sandys concluded by saying : ‘‘ You 
are now engaged on another operation, 
this time on the Home Front; and D-Day 
is March 31. What was done last summer 
can be done again this Spring. London 
looks to us to finish the job on time. I 
ask you a simple question : ‘ Will you do 
everything in your power to see that we 
do not let London down?’ ”’ 


DEMOLITION WAGES 


NEW DECISIONS. 

Decisions of the Demolition Industry 
Wages Board, made on January 25, are :— 

1. Travelling Allowances.—(i) When a 
National Service Officer compulsorily 
directs an operative to proceed a distance 
greater than two miles from the National 
Service Office at which he normally regis- 
ters to a particular job or shop in London 
for employment by a particular em- 
ployer under the Emergency Powers Act 
or Defence Regulation 58a, this shall be 
regarded as the equivalent to the sending 
of that man by the employer (or at his 
behest) from the National Service Office 
at which he normally registers, and there- 
Say the man shall be entitled in respect 
of daily travelling to the allowances set 
out in “ Decisions regarding Travelling 
Expenses, London District,” made on 
March 27, 1944. This decision to be effec- 
tive on and from February 1, 1945. 

This principle is to be maintained so 
long as compulsory directions of this type 
by National Service Officers are pre 
scribed in the relevant legislation, but 
thereafter (unless the rule is meanwhile 
constitutionally amended) the position 
will revert to that contemplated normally 
in the rule, namely, that the sending of 
men for the purpose of National Working 
Rule 5 is conditioned by the freedom of 
the employer to send or take men on at 
the job and of the operative to choose the 
employment he would accept. 

(ii) That in cases where men find their 
own lodgings instead of using the allotted 
billet the distance for fixing their 
travelling allowances in accordance with 
“Decision regarding ‘Travelling Ex- 

enses, London District,” made on March 

, 1944, shall be the distance from the 
allotted billet to the job. 

2. Lodging Allowances.—It was decided 
that under the rule operatives sent on to 
jobs necessitating lodging were entitled to 
payment of et allowance for each 
night away from home, irrespective of 
their hours of work. 

3. Week-end Breaks.—Rule 6 was inter- 
preted to mean that when operatives 
pa: eangry J returned home on permitted 
week-end breaks lodging continued to be 
necessitated and they were still techni- 
cally away from home within the mean- 
ing of the rule. Lopes allowances 
should therefore be paid. 


Obituary: Messrs. Turner and Bannister. 
We regret to announce the deaths in 
little more than a week of Mr. R. Turner 
and Mr. T. Bannister, two of the leading 
surveyors of Messrs. Kirk and Kirk, Ltd., 
of Putney. Mr. S. R. Rose, a director of 
the company, writes: ‘‘ We had enjoyed 
the company of both Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Bannister on our staff for nearly 14 years, 
and their deaths are the more tragic since 


they were both young men, their ages. 


being 28 and 32 respectively. They will 
be sadly missed, not only by the directors 
and their colleagues on the staff, but also 
by their many friends and acquaintances 
in the trade.” 
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CLERK OF THE WORKS 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 


Ir has long been established that a clerk 
of the works is one who is employed for 
continual supervision of the works in order 
to see that the contractor gives proper 
labour and materials in accordance with 
the architect’s instructions. He is, in fact, 
unless the terms of the contract otherwise 
specially provide, merely an _ inspector 
with power to report to the architect the 
progress of the work and faulty labour and 
material immediately he thinks necessary. 
It is assumed that he remains in constant 
touch with the architect. His function is 
not in any degree to act on his own initia- 
tive in approving labour and materials, or 
in varying the contract work. In short, 
the architect is, under the contract, sole 
supervisor, approver, and certifier; and 
these functions he cannot delegate to @ 
clerk of the works any more than he could 
to one of his assistants or pupils. Indeed, 
the architect is not entitled in law to put 
implicit trust in a clerk of the works at 
any time, but is bound to see that the 
contract work is carried out according to 
his plans and specifications, only relying 
on the clerk of the works in respect to 
details. If he leaves his duties to the clerk 
of the works he may be liable in damages 
for negligence to the employer under the 
contract. Much case law has made the 
position clear. 

In Leicester Guardians v. Trollope 
(1911), 75 J.P. 197, the position of the 
clerk of the works was under consideration 
when, four years after the building con- 
tract was determined, dry rot developed in 
flooring that had been laid, improperly, 
and not according to design, on concrete. 
The defendant, an architect, alleged and 
pleaded in his defence, the incompetency of 
the clerk of the works who had been 
appointed and paid by the plaintiffs. Also, 
that it was the duty of the clerk of the 
works to supervise the laying of the con- 
crete. He failed, however, to satisfy the 
court that he himself had exercised suffi- 
cient supervision in order to ensure that 
his design and specification were actually 
carried out. He himself was held liable 
in negligence, the court deciding that the 
matter in question was not one of detail 
which he was entitled to leave to the skill 
of the clerk of the works, but was one 
needing his personal supervision. The 
legal position is amplified in clause 8 of 
the 1939 Standard: Form of Building Con- 
tract. Amongst other things, this pro- 
vides that the employer is entitled to 
employ a clerk of the works, whose duty 
is “‘ to act solely as inspector on behalf of 
the employer under the direction of the 
architect.”’ 

On the other hand, the more busy an 
architect is, the greater his anxiety about 
adequate superintendence; so, where the 
magnitude or complicated nature of the 
design or specification of a job suggest it, 
he may find it advisable himself to 
employ a clerk of the works. 

But, whichever of the two, employer 
or architect, is responsible for engaging or 
remunerating him, and whatever degree of 
secondary authority and responsibility the 
architect thinks it expedient or discreet 
to place on him, he cannot be made 
vicariously liable for the failure of the 
contractor to carry out the architect’s 
design and specification if the court decides 
that this is due to inadequate superin- 
tendence. 


B.S. Specifications. 
The following B.S, Specification has 
been issued from 28, Victoria-st., S.W.1: 


B.S.S. for Roofing Slates (B.S. No. 680- 
1944) (price 2s., post free). 
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BUILDING WAGES 


LABOURERS’ RATES INCREASE. 


A ovecision by the National Joint 
Council has now been ratified by the par- 
ties and promulgated under Rule 10 that, 
as from February 1, 1945, (a) the labour- 
ers’ proportionate rate prescribed in Rule 
11 and Working Rule 1 shall be 80 per 
cent. of the craftsmen’s rate; (b) as a con- 
sequential measure, the arrangement under 
the War Emergency Agreement whereby 
labourers participate equally with crafts- 
men in war-time cost-of-living adjustments 
shall be discontinued from the same date. 
The authorised grade rates payable to 
labourers on and from February 1, 1945, 
are therefore as under (and are reflected 
in our Wages Table this week) :— 

Lonpon District.—Within the 12 miles radius— 
1s. 94d. From 12-15 miles radius—ls. 9d. 

Grade classifica- 
tion ... - 

. 1/8 


AS B 
1/7 —-1/64 


A2 
1/74 


Al 
Labourers 1/73 


Rates of Women Operatives. 

The wages of women introduced into the 
building industry after October 1, 1941, 
and during the period of the war are 
governed by a war-time agreement under 
which it has been decided that the follow- 
ing rates of wages shall apply as from 
February 1, 1945 :— 
Per hour. 


Women engaged on craft processes ... 1 74 


Women introduced to carry out work 
other than craft processes ae ay 


Reducing Smoke in New Houses. 

The National Smoke Abatement Society 
has sent to municipal authorities a mem- 
orandum setting out the importance 
attached by the Government in the new 
Housing Manual to the reduction of the 
amount of smoke emitted. The manual 
expresses the hope that the fullest ad- 
vantage will be taken of the many ad- 
vances in domestic heating and approved 
appliances that will be available. The 
memorandum describes certain technical 
developments in heating appliances and 
offers to assist housing authorities by 
obtaining information from manufac- 
turers or trade associations. 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 





SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 
Telephene No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 
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THE BUILDERS’ (WORKING 
PARTY) ASSOCIATION 


THE first annual general meeting of the 
Builders’ (Working Party) Association 
was held at Medical Hall, Horseferry 
Road, S.W., on January 24. The object of 
the meeting was to enrol new members, 
adopt a constitution, elect officers and to 
receive a report of an informal interview 
with Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve. Mr. 
A. J. Huckle was chairman during the 
earlier part of the meeting. 

Opening the proceedings, the CHAIRMAN 
said that at that moment approximately 
200 contractors had enrolled in the Asso- 
ciation, which was in contact with 
another 30 working parties, bringing it 
within the region of 400 or 500 contractors. 

Mr. S. YupkKin said it was in the in- 
terest of all builders and working parties 
that they should have one body repre- 
senting them and their interests. Small 
builders must rely on themselves and not 
on the promises of higher people. The 
working par scheme was the only 
scheme whereby could be combined the 
skill of a small master man with the 
organisation of the Ministry of Works 
_ the homeless thereby given a better 
deal. 

Mr. J. Franks, of Franks, Charlesley 
and Company (Honorary Solicitors to the 
Association), read and explained the pro- 
posed Constitution. Various suggestions 
were made by members of the audience, 
but none of these were pressed, and 
eventually the Constitution as originally 
submitted to the meeting was adopted. 
The enrolment of new members followed. 
When this had ended, the CHAIRMAN said 
that the membership of the Association 
was now getting on for 300. 

The election of officers followed. During 
this part of the proceedings, Mr. J. 
Franks occupied the chair. The result of 
the election was as follows: President, 
Mr. 8S. Yudkin; Secretary, Mr. F. ‘ 
Adams; Treasurer, Mr. L. G. Leonard; 


Councillors, Messrs. Cox, Barrable, 
Huckle, Ashton, Pell, Claxton and 
Springett. 


Mr. YUDKIN then took the chair. He 
suggested that the _—— at that meeting 
should go back to their areas, form them- 
selves into area committees and call upon 
the executive to address those area com- 
mittees as to the aims and objects of the 
Association. The Association was in no 
way antagonistic to any other already 
existing. It was an association of work- 
ing parties, working in the : 
Scheme, and was going to try to build 
itself in strength and give back the 
houses as far as possible. Many of its 
members were also members of the 
£.M.B.A. or of the Master Builders’ 
Federation. Quite recently there had 
been an unofficial meeting between some 
members of the Executive and Sir 
Malcolm Trustram Eve. Sir Malcolm, 
he said, had welcomed the Association 
with open arms, because he could help 
the Association and the Association could 
help him. All the Association asked for 
was a fair hearing and a fair deal. There 
was no further pool of workmen avail- 
able, but if they could convince Sir 
Malcolm by figures that the job of work 
they were doing was valuable and, as 
they boasted, better than that of the 
bigger contractors, Sir Malcolm was open 
to suggestions as to how labour could be 
or to working party associations as 
such. 


War Damage to Highways and. Sewers. 

A new circular (H.L.2), issued by the 
War Damage Commission to highway 
authorities, calls attention to the fact 
that notifications of war damage to high- 
ways and roads should be submitted 
within 30 days of the date of occurrence, 
and claims made as soon as practicable 
after the completion of repairs. There 
is reason to believe, itis pointed out, that 
in some cases these requirements have 
been overlooked. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1945. 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) 
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Note.—Carpeaters, Joiners and Plumbers im all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead aad Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 


Women’s RATEs.—In all districts throughout the country the rate of wages for women engaged on oun 5 emperrems is 1/74 per hour. Women introduced 
to carry out work other than craft processes, 1/4 per h 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 102. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices 
for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. £ s. 
Fired Tied Bane ss oo oko ckkcchas sb askee 417 0 
Second Siard Dea * ois occ ces sdclecs cee 410 0 
Mild St LMA « anlntaidls. dd 6. din. sicetiigl 317 0 
Single Rough Stocks. ......0...sccccseee 311 0 
— EE ee ee re 1 6 


tocks 3 
| loaded free into lorry at the works. The question 
of —— is still very difficult and prices must be 
obtained from job to job. In addition, there will be 
the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 


3s. per 1,000. Site in 
London London 
Rated Area,North 
2¢ in. epee Stations of Thames 
A discount of 6d. 1 ,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 
mon account. s. d. s. d. 
POIs tans eh oe aedn te scntsccne 59 3 69 3 
MOM ae deans aca nai cane eos 61 3 71 3 
Single Bullnose ............2-++++ 79 3 89 3 
CF EREL CS ase be rb UUs CKES 79 3 89 3 
WHEN ddcaas cate ovat caucs aa St a $ 89 3 
£ 3a. d. 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. cation Stns.).... 1114 0 
Do. Bullno no Caaton 3 =) PV eediches 12 4 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .......... 10 11 6 


Best pepeitass ig Powis Stns.) :— 


£., & 
yD EE iy! ce ei Ie 1220 
GLAZED Bricks (London Stns.). Add 124% to Prices. 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs .. 38 10 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers .. 35 10 0 
Stretcher 0 One side&two ends 39 10 0 
Headers ...... 29 10 O Twosides&oneend40 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 
and44in.Flats 36 10 0 Squints ...... 38 0 0 


Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

App LEVY ON Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed 


Bricks. 
PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
HOLLOW CLAY PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 
Minimum Lorry Loads. Keyed. 
zd per yd. ey up. 130 a ae PS 5 ee 


¥ Cee AW, FC TS. 
Half blocks add 2s. per ).rd super to above prices. 
CLINKER CONCRETE. 


2” per yd. sup. 2 3 + pry. .. 3.9 
me nae oe jah Ne A ae 49 
CRANHAM ‘aie Corta. 

Size 12.5 OU FZ DOF PO. CUNT. coc ccivicncccces 29 
Sie 12x9x2}" ,, rapt? i are 3 0 
Size 12x9x3” ,, oR: > ROE EA? 2 7 
Bae FAROE dt) fel nvGM datidsaetolesia 33 41 
HEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two Sipes. 

12 wD Bt nc cc 2 Lee 2 2 9 
12 $98 gece ns +. 12 x9 x4" ORNS 4 1 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


both sides. 

STONE. 

BATH STONE.—Delivered i- railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube .... 

BEER STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R._,, 

Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 

cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 

PoRTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Pa G.W.R. ccce, cube 4 7 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 


-perft.cub. 4 7 
White basebed, 3d. 


” 
ad 


’wN Ww 
ww 


per ft. * cube extra. 
Note.—Id. per ft. fish extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
Horton-Woop STONE— 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. s. d. 
Random blocks from fr0ft. and over P.ft.cb. 
Sawn two sides 
Sawn three or four sides 
York Stone, BLuE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London, 
6 in. sawn —_ sides landings to sizes (under 
30 ft. supe perft.super 5 
6 in. phn nc sides, ditto 5 6 
2 


3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) ...... ...+2+-.- o 
2 in. to 23 in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) .... a 1 
14 in. to 2 im, ditto .......... oe 1 
Harp Yorx— 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 
Scrappled random blocks . per ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super) ............ + per ft. super 
6 in. yuled two sides, ditto 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random” 


3 in. ditto ditto .... 





CNW Aw wv 


2 in. self-faced random flags. . per yd. super 


CAST STONE. 


Delivered in London area in full van loads, s pet ft. 
cube : Plain, 10s. ; oulded, 12s. 
Small section cills and copings, ~ 


SAND. 
Thames Ballast ...... lis. 6d. per yd 
iy DO a ee 10s. 0d. ,, ,, | delivered 
|. + Sere 12s. 0d. ., 4, | 2 miles 
Washed Sand........ 13s. 0d. ,, ,, pradius 
in. Shingle ...... 10s. 6d. ,, ,, | Padding- 
in. Broken Brick 16s.0d. ,, ,, | ton. 
POR ED vccccdscce TG s « 
CEMENT. 


Best British Portland Cement. 


tion, delivered London area = 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... perton 2 ii 0 
Die OW OO. sds colds 3 Vwnt ads deccces 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall. in 80-ton lots ........ 28 6 
“* Ferrocrete ’’ Rapid Hardening Cement— 

6 ton loads and upwards site ............ ZAT,.0 
WON OE nc ccscnaducdiceccecucces 3 00 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80-ton lots ois oa 0.0 214 6 


** Aquacrete ”’ Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” 
cement, a hag ton on ordinary “ Blue 
Circle ” 
* Colorcrete* ” ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured ae 
Hardening Portland Cement in 6-tonlots 411 0 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 
ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement (in 


Spee paper BARE). << cccccccndscceness By 3. -@ 
Under one ton percwt. O13 2 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 

Detivered Site London Area in 6 ton lots 

SI, ko dn. 6:56.ct:e wo semtohneee 311 0 


Plus packages at current prices. 

Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra 4 1 0 

Nore.—Jute sacks charged 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 

Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. 

Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within “ s weeks, P é 

s. 


d. 
Roman Cement 8 10 0 Keene’ sCement,White 7 00 
ParianCement 7 0 0 pea Pink 6100 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints, per 
cwt. from £3 5s. 0d. 


SLATES. 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1, _—e ae if £ 








SLIDING 


pete): 
GEAR 


GEO.W.KING” 


HiTCHIN-HERTS 
PHONE HITCHIN 960 i0LiNEs 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 














PLASTER. 
ey er €a 4 
Coarse, Pink .. 4 2 6 Sirapite, Coarse 411 6 
0 , Finish 419 6 


» White .. 410 

Pioneer .... .. 5 0 

Above prices for 4-ton loads and over Lage Area. 

Best Ground Blue Grey Stone cog 
Lias Lime ..3 7 6 Chalk Lime... 

Granite Chippings2 0 O Hair per cwt. .. 3 15 

a —Sacks are charged Is. Ode: each, and credited 

6d. if returned in good condition within three 

pos he ol carriage paid. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d., 6-ton 
lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons. 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 


—— 
ooo 


eee e eee weweenee 





Staffordshire district ........... sada oe 
Ditto hand-made ditto ........ eae. ee 6 
Jo a ere 814 0 
Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ..... ion 17 0 
(per dozen) —Machine-made{ .... 16 0 

HARD WOOD. 

1 INCH AND UP THICK. 

Average price for prime quality Foot cube. 
sé. $a... 4 
Dry English Wainscot Billets .. 16 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot... 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs «ian © t-3. 08 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ...... 016 6 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany .... 017 6 
American Figured Oak ...............- 013 0 
EEE TE OR ook S0955 0 o's tiecieee 012 6 
WII do ntne Os 00 oc ecedeceees 013 0 
SNE deeds ceindcececewesvceses 012 6 
FOND dad mhtnccucednewecnccccnktedess 015 6 
American Whitewood ................-. 012 6 
REE WIE 6 icc cece csvecsacees 038 90 
RET ME © oc occ ccicvssccess. sue 011 0 
AMMIOMEDR WEE) boc ie dade icttctiees 019 0 
pe een or 012 6 
IEA Co Saicicc cucace percwt. 5 0 0 
pe ee eee eee per gallon 1 2 0 

SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 

inimum. Maximum. 

SS & 2.6.4 
00 


as ot in imported sizes £ & 


2 in. by 3in. to4in. by llin. 47 0 O 


PLANED BOARDS. 
PriMeE CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Per a say ee 


1 in, Pe hea 
1 in by 9 in. 






1 in. ie edge flooring 
1} in. 
1 in. cous and grooved 
12 in. ditto 


& in. 
jin. 
1 in. 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
M.O.H. 
S.D. Biscocks CrutcH HEap, —. IRON 
in. 
33/- 51/- oar doz. 
ToiLeT Bis COcCKs FOR —_ 
60/- 72/- on doz. 
S.D. Stop Cocks FoR IRON. 
tin. fin. Lin. Ifin. 14in. 2 in. 
ao 7 86/— 209/— 281/— 456/—per doz. 
D.S. Cocks with Two UNIONS For LEAD. 
rin qin. lin. 14in. Him. 2in. 
45/- 77/6 123/- wg hae oh — per doz. 
Dous.e Nut Boi 
sin. fin. Lin. 14in. ae a ry 
5/6 6/8 I11/— 24/— 36/— 56/—per doz. 
HEAVY aa: BALL VALVES. 
sin. Zin 1} in 
72/- i15/- 144/- 288/— 384/- per doz. 
Caps ey ScREws. 
1fin. 14 in. 2 in. 34 in 
14/- 18/6 25/9 ass 64/9 7106 per doz. 
7 a. 
1} in. in. 
10/9 13% 3a co 46/— per doz. 
Lead TRAPS WITH Brass CLEANING SCREWS. 
146 Ibs. 14 x 6 lbs. 2 x 7 Ibs. 3 x 7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- per doz. 
LeadS. 34/— 41/- 67/- 115/— per doz. 


SoLpER.—Ptumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 
2/6 per Ib. 


* The information given on this page ee been 
ally compiled for THE and is co) 
im in this list is to give, as far as possible, the the 
Sethe prices of materials, not necessarily the 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this information. Prices are subject 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd ) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 
Joists, Girpers, &cC., TO LONDON STATION, PER 
R.S. Joists, cut and fitted............+- £24 00 
Plain Compound Girders ..........-- 26 10 
a a Semmchions 2... .cccces 29 
Oe SE aor 37 10 0} 


oTe.—These prices are for standard pieces and not | 


special pieces of an awkward nature | 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per | 
£ s. d. Diameter. £ . d. | 

Rey Pe 21 
2215 0 jis to2jin. 21 3 0| 
Z's '9 | 





WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS, 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from London stock aman: 4 gross. 
10/1 


Tubes. Tubulars, and 
3°/6" 19/24” 3" wee Sie ' 


5 (6 
Light weight ...... ma si oe | 
Hony mn B aenes ad 44 = 41 = |= 
Galv. lightweight .. 4 — = | 
Galv. heavyweight . 0 0 | 

Tubes and tabulars sites re inclusive, ya extra | 
of 5% less gr 

Fittings. oo 25/34 5% less gross discount. | 


Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of | | 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 

C.I. Hatr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex | 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 


Gutters. Nozzles. a 
DEE: iiss dn toacceveed 1/7 1/34 5d. 
EMR Nis Abas shia dun eerie 1/84 1/5 5d. 
_ /84 1/74 7d. 
BEM cones sb nee sion 1/10 1/10 84d. 
Oe ee eae 2/24 2/2 93d. 

O.C. GUTTERS. 

Oa et 2/04 /82 ; 
eee 2/34 1/82 7d. 
danas s6ins0 peas 9¥-< 2/34 1/93 84d. 
| eee 2/5 2/2 94d. 
eae eee 2/11 2/5 11d. 


RAIN WATER PIPES. 

Per yd. in 6 fts. Bends. Branches. 

"Stock — 
1 





RR Os eee eee 2/5 / 2/4 
OS he eee 2/6 1/93 2/94 | 
_ 5 pre 6 FE AS 2/11 2/34 ea 
Pa) ee tr ae 3/54 2/84 3/11 | 
Wick. Raaindes 4/0 3/3 4/9 
NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage iene Sem lots, 5 per cent. } 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. CoaTep Som Prers—Londor Prices, ex stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Braaches. | 
he eee 3/9. 2/74 3/2 
eee 4/5 2/104 3/112 | 
Se eee 4/9 3/2 4/84 
ee ae 4/10} 3/114 5/52 
ae 5/34 5 6/32 
L.C.C. Coarep DRAIN Pit. 
cwt. qr. Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. | 
Star) O13. 24 <0... 6/0 7/3 11/6 
4in Dutee Be wanes 8/7 8/2 14/5 
4 . 1 . i aununs 10/7 14/9 22/3 
2 eS ee 12/9 17/0 29/8 
toe bs per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 
S. 4. 
tie | 
teel Hoops ‘ 
“Ex Merchant's Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 





24.17 6) 


Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and rae 
20 gauge 





Cut Nails, 3 in. and , = 


METAL WINDOWS. —Standard sizes, 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two | 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. | 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


suitable for | 


PAINTS, &c. £ sd! 

Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . — gallon O 7 8 
Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls. s) : af 08 0: 
Genuine White Lead (free kegs) co Oe 
Genuine White Lead lg (tins Pr gp gall. 110 3 | 
Genuine Red Lead ............ cwt. 214 0) 
Linseed Oil Putty (free packages) cwt. I 8 3] 
Utility Potty eater +» res packages) ,, 1 4 9| 
EEE, DE nc.car ¢aesee fkn. 0 4 9 
substitute can be obtained and p Prices | 


Turpentine 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 


Per er 

£ d. 

ed SOOO hs PP es Outside 0 “16 0 
0 ESSE S RO ee a 018 O 
— RS A Be Poly or y 100 
OS RP Re a Ae Re Pig @ 

Pale Opal Gantiage 5. 8. 58... ‘~ 160 
eS as ae . 114 0 
| ona A ——_ By See eee Inside : 4 2 

ine Pale Paper .............- ptt 

Fine Coal Cobden Cake Casnen es 24 © 
Fine Copal Flatting ............ me 152° 0 
| Hasd Dre te os ose ces ia 1 0 0 
| Fine Hard tte J ee ee a fe ee 
Fine meee ~ ty I Sailor 5 4%426 Rt 1°26 
| Pale Me eee Scie aos ca this - 114 0 
Best rr Peed Sides Nee e 14 6 
Best Japan Gold Size .......... x 114 6 
BRAC ABE dd 012 0 
| Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) ........ 014 0 
| Brunswick Bla my EP gE hy ee 09 6 
UTE, ote scp ce cas acce cs ooties ss 016 0 
SERIE on oo cricce passe specu. 017 0 
| Freach and Brush Polish .............. 014 0 
| Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. O's! @ 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from November 1. 


Every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, Pe wecannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A 





Craftsmen ...... 2/2 2 2 1} 
Labourers ...... 1/84 1/84 
Aberdeen A , Dumfriesshire 
Ayrshire .......... A | PD Sascewoues 
ei atone vessel i B Dunoon ...... 
| Berwickshire A2 rer 
| Bridge of Allan ‘ | East Lothain 
Broughty Ferry ..A {| Edinburgh ........ 
Clackmannanshire A i Fifeshire ........ 
bn, See A | Forfarshire ...... A2 
| Dunbiane A Cee es se ote A 
Dumbartonshire ..A Greenock ........ A 
hereon Aeneas Al Hamilton... 3.2.5 A 


* This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/11 ; 


Plasterers, 2/- but 2/04 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 100 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


Carpenters, 1/11 ; 






A2 A3 B Bl 
2/1 2/- 1/114 
1/7} 1/7 1/63 
Inverness { ‘Perthshire-....'. 5.54 A 
Inverurie es 
Kincardineshire “sie J re maa 
inross-shire ....A Roxburghshire 
Lanarkshire ...... A <6, Andrews 
Midlothain ...... A | Selkirkshire 
Monifieth ........A Stewart \ 
Moray and Nairn B Stirlingshire. 
Newport!’ 6.526%. A Stornoway . 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 on LE Oe A 
rete Ee A West Lothain ....A 


Slaters, 1/11 ; Plumbers, 1/11} ; 


Painters, 1/ 11 ; and Labourers, 1/6}. 








VARNISHES, &e. 


LEAD, &c. 


lots 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, 


| under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 


under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. extra. 


Old lead, ex London org 
at Milis .......... per 


The of 


METAL 
WINDOWS 


y 


AYGEE umitep 


100 Westminster Bridge Road, 


LONDON S.E.1 
‘Phone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 


fats 0 0 























Per ton 
| _ (Delivered in London.) s. 
| Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 lb. and up ...... 38 0 O 
ON II. oc acs AT aig te os + 10.40:8'% 40 5 0 
RE RACE EA ae 445 0) 
COMO GID | bin. sic cide scickics suhece wows 49 5 0 








THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BO’NESS.—Dean of Guild Court granted 
warrant for erection of large dining-hall at 
Stewart-av., for school meals. 

GLASGOW. —Corporation is to erect factory, 
for which the architect is Ronald Bradbury. 
Municipal Housing Offices, Glasgow.—Altera- 
tions and additions to be carried out on Lang- 
side Nursing Home, for Millbrae Nursin 
Homes, Ltd., for which the architect is A. 
Hislop, 124, St. Vincent-st., Glasgow.—Plans 
prepared for reinstatement, after fire, of pre- 
mises, am which the architects are Gilchrist & 
Sons, Houston-pl., Glasgow. 

HOLVTOWN. Plans for scheme of recon- 
struction and additions at 21 to 23, Main-st., 
in the hands ef John Scott & Son, 12, Broom: 
knolt-st., Airdrie. 


Welsh Board of Health. 

THE Minister of Health has appointed 
Capt. Geoffrey H. Crawshay, D.L., 
J.P., to be ieineais of the Welsh Board 
of Health as from January 8, in succession 
to Mr. I. F. Armer, M.C., who has been 
appointed to be a Principal Assistant 
Secretary in the Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall. 











GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. me 


PO Clee iei vase cvars cov avavtaberctbovees 3 
= oz. Ce Oe Ne oo oie aig Hin dee a 
3 my ors whe PROP, 9, 9g OE ee 8 
ae ROLLED PLATE i. bo aaa 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT S 
our 500 ft. super of all kinds. ” Per ft. 
WO is Bia a6 ik 6 5 oo aiw'ee’> 6% ois 4 > CH 63d. 
Rough cast double rolled, # in. spentacheunats Tid. 
Rough cast double rolled, Ne i is nla wrcwas tae weld Ti. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white............ 63d. 
oh —e and Cathedral, tinted .......... = 


rol 







Per ft. 

S < 

a Rolled, ¢ in. Salk Daw dee wed esisDy gawe 0 9 

Wire Bast, ti in. thick .,.. 0 

Georgian Wired Cast .. - 0 10 
em Calorex” Sheet, 21 - “we 

% OL O% \ 0% oe 0 

pa Cast, 3 in. thick | - 0 

” * ‘ in. thick - ih 0 

in. thick . ak 2 

Non Actinic Glass, a: in. thick . 0 

ie * »  % in, thick mS 

Me a de} ree OMENS 0.55.5. iis geea en « 1.2 

“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 

“* Vita” Plate Glass, about 4 in. thick— sd. 

TO 7 EE Ik 33 vce cccvccvwssvccediecs 5 0 

og ee rer eek oi eee 7 6 

“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. ........ 2 @ 

Cathedral “ Vita” Glass : 

4 in. thickness ............-.-sseeeeeeees 20 

Me reco es Ees tc ceeepitenpeeuer ened: 3 0 

fs in. Georgian Wired “ Vita” Glass........ 3 6 

GLASS BRICKS. ee 

P.B. 1—8 in.x4fin.x3gin. .... 2 QYeachnr 
|) P.B. 2—52 in. x53 in. x = Sakae Me Le ae 
P.B. 3—74 in. x 73 in. x3 J eiia a Gace oP 
'P.B. 32—7}# in. x 73 in. x 3¢ i in, 26 ow 


Radiused Corner Brick to match up ; with— 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not ‘in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a eager (t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to ‘the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 


FEBRUARY 7. 

Fife C.C.—Work in various trades for erection 
of central kitchen at Burns-st., High Valleyfield. 
C. R. Douglas and Co., 15, East Port, Dunferm- 
line. Dep. £1 1s. each schedule, 

FEBRUARY 8. 

Cheltenham T.C.—Erection of 2 experimental 
houses of foamed slag at Kiplin a St. 
Mark’s. G. G. Marsland, B.E. Dep. 

FEBRUARY 14. 

Wallasey C.B.—Erection of temporary branch 
grid at Pasture-rd., Moreton. S. Dep. 
£1 Is 

Wallasey C.B.—Erection of 16 porers -type 
houses (in pre-war construction) | illeroft-rd. 
housing estate. B.S. Dep. £2 2s 

West Bromwich C.B.—Erection of pab-eties 
J. G. Jefferson, M.Inst.C.E., Town Hall. Dep. 


£1 Is. 
FEBRUARY 16. 5 

North Riding E.C.—Erection of kitchen and 
dining-room at Kirkleavington C.E. school. zs 
Barraclough, Secretary, Ed. Offices, County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

NO DATE. 

*Durham County Orthopedic Association in- 
vite names of contractors desirous of tendering 
for extensions at Sir John Priestman Hospital 
for the Disabled at Finghole, Co. Durham. 
William and T, R. Milburn (FF), 17, Faweett- 
st., Sunderland. Dep. £2 2s. 


MATERIALS, ETC. 
FEBRUARY 9. 
Heston and Isleworth T.C.—B.E 
Kensington B. = cee, 
EBRUARY 10. 
Swadlincote mS . C.—E. and $ 
EBRUARY 12. 
Derby 7.0.—B. E. and 8. 
FEBRUARY 13. 
Chertsey U.D.C.—E. and §. 
Cheshunt U. Pa and §. 
EBRUARY 14. 
Haltemprice U. D.C.—E. and S. 
FEBRUARY 15, 
Mapes. c.c.—County §. 
EBRUARY 17. 
Enfield U.D.C. ay and § 
Inverness C.C. —Ovanty 5. 
Normanton U.D.C.—S. 
FEBRUARY 19. 
Southwark B.C.—T.C. 
FEBRUARY 20. 
Isle of Ely C.C.—County S. 
FEBRUARY 21. 
King’s Lynn B.C.—Acting B.E. 
Northumberland C.C. aa 8. 
Runcorn U.D.C.—E. and 8 
FEBRUARY 24. 
Caernarvonshire C.C.—Couhty S 
pe Sate T.C.—B.S, 
Solihull U.D.C.—E. and S. 
FEBRUARY 26 
Chelsea B.C.—T.C. 
SERRMARY 28, 
Morley T.C.—B.E 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
HEATING, ETC. 
FEBRUARY 13. 
U.D.C.—External painting of 615 
Clerk of the Council. 


FEBRUARY 24. 
Oswestry 1T.C.—External repainting of 76 
Ss 


houses. B.S. 
MARCH 3. 

Lewes, Newhaven and Seaford Joint Hospital 
Board. — External painting of Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, Newhaven. C. T. Butler, 
Town Hall, Lewes. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
FEBRUARY 7. 


Felling 
houses. 


THE BUILDER 


dia. spun-iron water main.. A. H. S. Waters, 
M_Inst.C.E., 25, Temple-row, Birmingham, 
Dep. £3 3s. f 

w C.C.—Tarspraying. County S. 
FEBRUARY 14. 

Wirral Group. Sean No, 1.—Construction 
of roads and sewers. Robinson, M.Inst.M. 
and Cy.E., B.E. and 8., town Hall, Birkenhead. 


FEBRUARY 15, 

Bristol and District Group. —Construction of 
roads and sewers _— No. 3). City E.. 
Bristol. Dep. £2 

Saaduany 19. 
Worcester ae. —Construction of roads and 
sewers. City E., Worcester. Dep. £5 5s. 
FEBRUARY 20. 
T.C.—Construction of roads and 
Butler (L.), B.S. Dep. £2 2s 
FEBRUARY 22 
Kingsto a District Group.—Construc- 
tion iy roa and sewers (Contract No. 1). 
City E., Kingston-upon-Hull. Dep. £5 
FEBRUARY 27. 

Beeston and Stapleford U.D.C.—Construction 
of roads and — at Dovecote-la. housing 
site. G. C. Hardy, 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
FEBRUARY 9. 

Worthing _1.C.—Temporary gr aero 
Assistant. Write, quoting EA 1172 XA, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, Room 
5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 


for forms. 
FEBRUARY 10. : j 
*Isle of Ely C.C.—Temporary Senior Archi- 
tectural Assistant. £400 p.a., plus £49 8s. 
bonus. County A., County Hall, March. 
*Somerset C.C.—(1) Class II Architectural 


Lewes 
sewers. C. T. 


Assistants. £310-£10-£350 p.a., plus bonus; (2) 
Quantity Surveyors. way L ‘plus 
bonus. Harris (A.), County A , Park-st., 
Taunton. 


FEBRUARY 12. ake 

London County Council.—Teacher of building 
trades ‘eo with qualifications in brick- 
work at Hackney Technical Institute. Apply 
on form T 1/40, obtainable from Education 
Officer (T.1). County Hall, Westminster, S.E.1, 

*Southall B.C.—Chief Architectural Assistant. 
£365 to £425 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. Write. 
quoting EA 1246X.A. to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Appointments Dept., Central 
Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, for forms. 

FEBRUARY 13. 

*Leamington Spa B.C.—Architectural Assist- 
ant. £400 to £500 p.a., plus £49 8s. bonus. 
Write, quoting FA.1242XA, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, Appointments Dept., 


Central (T. and S.) Register, Room 5/17, 
Sasa, Kingsway, Wondon, W.C.2, for 
orms. 


FEBRUARY 14 : 
£900 


*Bermondsey B.C.—Building Manager. K 
Re Application forms from 8. E. Freeman, 
= FEBRUARY 15. 

*Watford B.C.—Architectural Assistant. £310 


to £355 


a., plus bonus 19s. p.w. Write, quoting 
EA.1229XA, 


inistry of Labour and National 


FED 















The Leading Office for 


Contract 


Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 











South-East Staffs Group.—Construction of 
roads and sewers. M, E. Habershon, Superin- MOTOR 
tending Officer, Council House, Walsall. Dep. Re, Erc. 
3s. 
FEBRUARY 10. 
Head Office: 
Cheshunt U.D.C.—Construction of access 
paths, draimegy, etc. “E. and S. Dep. 8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
seein 6. Mlle. wlan a Leadon orc 
water mains. C. pivey, ns y. 
35, Bridge-st., ey i Dep. Az mm 23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, £.C.2 
akengates. —Laying 0} approx. ‘ 
lin. Mer oD-in dia, and 83 lin. yder of idsin. cata 
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Service, Appointments Dept., Central (T. and 
S.) Register, Room 5/17, Sardinia-st., Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, for ae forms. 


MARCH 
Breconshire Joint t "Planning Committee.— 
sanent to £300-£20-£380. 
8. Helsourat Clerk te the Committee 
County Hi, Brecon, Wales. 
NO DATE. 

*Northern Potytechnic.—Part-time Lecturers. 
Particulars from R. H. Currell, C., Northern 
Polytechnic, neres, N.7 

“Overseas —Inspector of Works 
for Civil Engineering Dept., Nigerian Govt. 
Rlys. £400, rising to £560, p.a. rite, quoting 
0.8.478, to Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, Aoosininenss Dept., A.3 (A), 
Sardinia-st., Kingsway, W.C 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Arnold.—U.D.C. propose branch library at 
Breck Hill-rd. 
Bradford. —1C. 
Sons & Co., Ltd 
Cuckfield.—U.D.C. propose extensions and 
improvements at King Edward Hall, Lindfield. 
D —West Ridi Health Committee 
propose extension of Staincliffe County Hos ital. 
Hinckley.—Leicestershire Standing Joint Com- 
mittee propose police houses at Barwell and 
~— Shilton. 
earsley.—Lancashire E.C. propose nursery 
‘een at Bank Top housing site. 
lesbrough. — Archibald & Archibald, 
Albert-rd., Middlesbrough, are architects for 26 
houses at. Newham- av., for E. Price.—T. Craw- 
ford, Grange-rd., Middlesbrough, prepared plans 
for alterations for Sawer & Purvis, Ltd. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Essex.—C.C. approved sketch plans for ex- 
tension of canteen at Mid-Essex Technical Col- 
lege and School of Art, Chelmsford, at £3,221.— 
C.C. authorised following works: Canteen- 
scullery at Dagenham, Lymington-rd. school, 
at £237; — -scullery at West Bergholt C.E. 
school, at £31 

iasidieeaban HEC. approved school 
rooms and improvements to kitch 
dish-rd. school, West Didsbury 

Norwich.—E.C. propose adneel — and 
kitchen at Blyth Secondary school, at £2, 

Orrell.—Lancashire E.C. propose pba ro9 of 
prefabricated building for dining centre at 
Lamberhead Green school mixed department. 

Salford.—E.C. propose dining centre at Lan- 
caster-rd. school, Pendleton. 

Stockport.—E.C. propose 
Booth-st. depot. 

West Riding.—E.C. pro 


approved additions for Field, 


dining- 
en at Caven- 


school canteen at 


se adaptation of 


building into a dining-hall at school, Sutton- 
in-Craven, at £625. 
Wellingborough.—Northants E.C. propose 


canteen at Girls‘ High school, at £2,300. Plans 
by J. Perkins (L.), County A., County Hall, 


Northampton. 
TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

t+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 
{Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

Depa: be 
Derbyshire.—Erection of central kitchen at 

Central school, Somercotes, for E.C. J. Harri- 

son (A.), County A., County Offices, St. Mary’s- 

cote, rete; oF. Thompson & Son, Ltd., Derby, 


Jarrow.—Erection of schools meals kitchens, 
Valley View: *J, H. Rogers, Regent-ter., — 
Shields; Clervaux-ter.: *R. G. Finlay, Ltd., 
West ‘Sunniside, Sunderland: Mtinonsitie 
*Wilkinson Bros., High-st., Gateshead. 

Lanarkshire.—Erection of. houses at Dolgin- 


ton and Dunsfre, for C.C. Samuel MacColl 
architect, Albert-st., Motherwell, excavation, 
brick and building works, etc.: Bryce & 
Symington. Carluke. 


Lancashire.—Works for C.C.: Alterations for 
school meals to schools at:—Great Eccleston 
R.C.: * W. Dobson, Great Eccleston, St- 
Helens; Clayton-le-Moors C. of E.: *J. Foster. 
194, Whailey-rd., Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington ; 
Sacred Heart R.C. Church: *J. Hodson, 49, 
Market-st., Church, nr. Oswaldtwistle ; Trawden 
Vouncil: *Driver & Co., Riverside Works, Traw- 
den, nr. Colne; Heskin Pemberton’s Grammar: 
oA. Hargreaves, Charnock Richard, nr. Chor- 
ley; Horwich tt te and Horwich Senior 
(boys’ dept.) : J. Ware & Co., 73, Chorley 
New-rd., Horwich, ur. Bolton; Horwich Holy 
Family RC, Horwich Chorley New-rd. CouncN 
(infants’ dept.), Horwich Chorley New-rd. 
Council (junior mixed dept.), and Horwich St. 
Catherine’s C. of E.: *James Murray, 71, 
Church-st., Horwich, nr. Bolton; lavatory 
accommodation for workers at laundry, Whiston 
Institution: *T. Winstanley, The Woodland, 
Rainford, nr. St. Helens, ;_ erection of a 
central kitchen at Cadishead Senior school: 
*Brew Bros., Mill-la., Cadishead. nr. Man- 
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chester, £2,990; extensions to Worsley Junior 
E. Coleman, Litd.. 11, 


Technical school: *E, 


Washway-rd., Sale, Ches, £745. 











UNITE FOR STRENGTH 









FOR 


‘Phone or write 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


ENROL 
NOW 


1945 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


Secretary : 
23. Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 








THE BUILDER 


{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week 
ended January 27 :— 

General maintenance pe tat W. Brown, 
Ormiston, E. Lothian; Geo, A. Kenney & Sons, 
Ltd., Ipswic 
Electrical work: W. T. Henleys Telegraph 
Works Co,, Lid., Dorking. 

London, 


Sed work : Macartney, Ltd., 

Alterations to structural steelwork: West Mid- 
land Erection Co., Ltd., Wolverhampton; Tees 
Side Bridge and Engineering Works, Ltd., 
atoms. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
placed by M.O.W, during week ending January 

5 i— 

London: Building work, Speirs, Ltd., 66, 
Victoria-st., §.W.1; Galbraith Bros., Ltd., 34- 
a High Holborn, W.C.1; Ashford Builders Co., 

3, Bloomsbury-pl., of | 

pty Building work, Trollope & Colls, Ltd., 
41-44, Great Queen-st., W. 

Berks: Building wor “Bioggetts (Contrac- 
tors), Ltd., 209, High-st., Hampton Hill, Middx. 

Devonshire : Buil ing work, Thos. Vanstone & 
Sons Union-st., Torquay; §, Pratt 
(Builders). Ltd., Wynards Works, Rydon-la., 
Exeter. 

Hampshire: Building work, P. King & Son, 
Abbotts Ann, Andover. 

Notts: Building work, G. P. Trentham, Ltd., 
Wood-la., Erdington, _pimmingham. 

“London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended January 


s 


Yorks; Miscellaneous work, W. H. Williamson 
& Son, Bridlington, Yorks 

Flintshire : Hutting teraction R. A. Buckle, 
Prestatyn, Flints. 

Pembrokeshire: Hutting (erection), Hussey 
Egan & Pickmere, Ltd., Pembroke. 

ssex: Miscellaneous work, Carter & Ward. 
Wickford, Essex. ; 

Berks: Hutting (erection), W. A. James & 
Sons, Maidenhead, Berks. 

North Shields.—Alterations at Stephenson-st., 
for R. Graham: *Chisholm & Co., Upper Reed- 
st.. North Shields. 

Oswestry.—Erection of scullery at C.E. schools 
and canteen kitchen at Gobowen school, for 
Shropshire E.C. A. Guy Chant (F.), County A., 
5, Belmont, Shrewsbury: *J. Barlow & Son, 90 
Gobowen-rd., Oswestry, £325 and 5. 

etre sairend 7 le and adaptations at 32, 
William-st., for H. Morgan, BS.; *J. 


Hobson & Sons, Ltd., Belficld. la., Rochdale. 
Wellington (Salop). -—Construction of “eb e 
station and incidental works, for 








February 2 1945 


H. 8. Woies: M.Inst.C.E., 25, Temple-row, 
Birmingham 
Higteongtip + = tons Ltd., Lon- 





£3,794 
Missen Buildings, Lid., Hoddesden .. 3,705 
Greenly Bros., olverhampton .. we |, 3049 
Howard Farrow, Ltd,, London .. ; 3,232 
Hussey Egan & Pickmere, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham ‘ 3,167 
Pm Cayzer, Ltd., Dudley .. 3,164 
W. Higley & Son, Shrewsbury . . 2,941 
—_— & Morrin, Ltd., Birmingham... ‘ 2,924 
|. Bromley & Sons, Church Stretton ... 2,923 
W. Chandler, St. Annes-on- meta 2,845 
John Brown & Sons, Stafford . ... 2,810 
A. E. Prescott, Ltd., Leigh . 2,740 
Sg Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Birming- a 
John Mowlem & Co.,: “Ltd. ’ Bristol 2,641 
M. A. Boswell, Wolverhampton A ... 2,624 
West odeeath apc etnies Ltd., 
Staff 2,614 


*Sir Alfred McAlpine so “Son, Utd. 
Wolverhampton . aa 2,539 











SAMUEL 
GRATRIX 


LIMITED 


For all BUILDERS’. PLUMBERS’ 
and ELECTRICIANS’ SUPPLIES 


j 





LONDON : EUS 6177 

3/4, University St., Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.C.1 
GLASGOW : 

126, W. Regent Street, C.2 City 7255 


LEEDS (E. J. Leedle Ltd.) : 
34, Hunslet Lane, Leeds 10 Leeds 24554 


MANCHESTER (Head Office) : 
Quay St., Manchester 3 3L4 660: 
























Boyle’s -si-rumo” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Waadswerth, 5.W.18 


























GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


BROTHERS 


give notice that they 
have now removed 
to New Offices at 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN 


Telephone : 





WCl 


CHAncery 7901-3 





















so Te START THE 





= NEW 





We reconstruct and build all types and sizes. 


wsm NEGUS Lro. 


Station Works: Kinc JAMES S*.S.£./. (WAT. 5474) 


— PEACE 
—WITHA 


FACTORY 















